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CHAPTER I. 



When Arthur Leicester, Lieutenant and Captain 
in one of Her Majesty's regiments of Foot Guards, 
obtained some months' leave of absence to travel on 
the Continent, great were his intentions as to all 
he was to see and to do. He was to visit all the 
capitals of Europe, and obtain all the knowledge 
possible in the way of his profession, of which he 
was really fond. Captain Leicester had been well 
educated, so well educated that he was aware how 
little he knew, and was earnestly desirous to know 
more. He had been -a few days at Gibraltar, 
and was deeply interested in that wonderful place, 
when the steamer arrived from England bringing 
amongst its numerous passengers his friend and 
brother officer Tom Gififord. 

" Hollo, Leicester I got no further than this P I 
thought you would have been at St. Petersburgh by 
this time." 
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"Not quite so fast," said Leicester, smiling, "but 
I have done Paris and Lisbon^ and they are not to 
be seen in a day. But what has brought you here, 
you whom I left growling so because you could not 
get the leave you wanted P '' 

"Ah, ha, old boy, Fm appointed on the staflf at 
Malta ; merit like mine could not be passed over. 
Besides, the General is my mother's cousin, not of 
course that that has anything to do with it, but I con- 
sider myself inluck,la£sure you, to get away justnow. 
Laperfide AlbUm does not look her best in the month 
of November; ughl what a day it was when we left 
Southampton, and in a week we are in the middle of 
smiling skies, and — and — you know the rest/' 

"Well, how long does the steamer stop ? you had 
better make the most of your time/' 

"Oh, I'm going to stay two or three days. I 
shall wait*for the next steamer, and then you'll be 
ready to go on with me." 

"IP Oh no. Malta does not enter into my cal- 
culations at all. I am going from here to Seville, 
then on to Madrid." 

"Seville! a very slow place indeed, I should 
think. No, no, not a bit of it. Tou must come on 
with me to Malta. You've been studying the forti- 
fications here ; good, there are fortifications also at 
Malta, you must compare the two. Don't you see P 
Now, come and shew me some of the lions." 
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Arthur Leicester was what some people call very 
good-natured, others weak. When the steamer 
arrived in which Gifford embarked for Malta, he 
had the satisfiaction of taking his firiend .along with 
him. Leicester was his greatest Mend, and a true 
one to him ; for when it was a question of right or 
wrong, he would not yield, and had often kept Tom 
straight when he was inclined to waver. 

Two days after their arrival Tom dashed into his 
firiend's room immediately after breakfast, to insist 
upon his joining a pic-nic party at a country house 
a few miles from Yaletta, which was to take place 
that day. 

" No, I can't, I don't care about pic-nics, and I 
am going to be busy writing all the mormng.*' 

^^But) my dear fellow, you niust; it is quite an 
unconmion sort of a party this, given by a great 
Spanish Don something or other ; he does not mix 
in general society here, it's not good enough for 
him, but it seems he is fond of the English, for he 
hod an only son who died in England of a fever, 
and some family there had taken him into their 
house and been very kind to him. This pariy is 
given to the General and his staff; and " 

"Well, well; but I'm not one of the staff, 
80 " 

" Stop a minute. You have not heard half the 
story yet. He has got a beautiful daughter, whom 
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he does not allow to go out much, but those who 
have seen her say she is lovely ; the mother is in bad 
health ; and though they've beeh called upon by 
several people and asked out, they have declined aU 
invitations ; so that there has been great anxiety to 
get to this party at their own house^ and you ought 
to be much obliged to me for getting you an invita- 
tion." 

'^ I fear you will only think me very ungrateful 
then. I will make over all my interest in the fair 
daughter to you, if you will go and leave me in 
peace." 

But Tom, nothing daunted, returned to the 
charge ; and the end was Arthur went, — and there 
he met his fate. 

The next day Captain Leicester was overtaken 
by his friend suspiciously near the gate of the villa 
occupied by Don Juan de Mendoza and his family. 

"Hallo, Captain Leicester! or do my eyes 
deceive me P I &ncied my scientific friend was at 
this moment studying fortification on one of the 
batteries by the sea; but perhaps," continued 
Tom mischievously, "you consider it more profit- 
able to explore the countay, to see how far it is 
suitable for field operations." 

Arthur tried not to look foolish as he answered, 
" I am going to leave my card at the villa. I think 
it is the least one can do after all the great atten- 
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tion and kindness we received yesterday to enquire 
after Madame de Mendoza. She looks so very 
delicate^ I fear she must be much fatigued after 
her exertions." 

Having indulged in a considerable amount of 
raillery at his friend's expense, Tom went on his 
way, saying, " that he should never think of enter- 
ing the lists with the distinguished Captain L." 

Madame de Mendoza was so much fatigued that 
she had not left her room. Don Juan was not at 
home, and the young lady was in the garden where 
somehow or another Arthur found his way. 

It is not our intention to trace the progress of a 
courtship earned on with great vigour on the one 
side, and which met with no resistance on the 
other, at least as far as the beautifiil Rosamond 
was concerned; but her father did not approve. 
Arthur's family was that of a good English country 
gentleman, but this appeared very small in the eyes 
of a descendant of the great Castilian &mily of 
Mendoza, so famous in the history of their country. 
Then Arthur's father (who was dead). General Sir 
Henry Leicester, having been a younger son had 
no property, and though Arthur had prospects from 
his mother's sister, who had a small estate in 
Scotland, still there was no certainty, and at the 
present moment hopes were his largest stock-in- 
trade, and, to crown all, he was a heretic. Against 
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all this he had nothing but his own personal quali- 
tieSy which were very excellent ones ; and having 
completely won the daughter's heart, she soon 
gained over her mother to her side. 

Madame de Mendoza was dying, and believed 
herself to be so. Adored by her husband, he could 
not resist her pleadings for the happiness of their 
now only child. No time was lost after his consent 
had been obtained, and it was on her husband's 
breast that a few months later Bosamond's tears 
were shed for her mother's death. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The union of English men or women with 
foreigners firequently turns out unhappily; not so 
fhe marriage of Arthur Leicester with his Spanish 
love. They had married certainly without any very 
intimate acquaintance with each other, but the 
more they came to know the more deeply they 
became attached, and even the proud Don Juan 
became nbnoet reconciled to the marriage when 
he saw his daughter's exceeding happiness, 
and how she was appreciated and beloved. It 
was at his q)ecial request that Captain and Mrs. 
Leicester went to Spain for the birth of their first- 
bom child, so that it was on the beautiM estate of 
her ancestors that the little. Rosamond de Mendoza 
Leicester first saw the light. Dcm Juan would 
have wished his daughter and her husband to 
reside with him, but Arthur would not give up his 
profession. He felt also that he had a duty to 
his mother, who was solitary ; her only daughter 
was married; so they returned to England. 

The little Rosamond reigned alone for nearly 
four years, when the arrival of a young Arthur 
added much to the happiness of the parents. Two 
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years after they went to spend the winter with 
Mrs. Leicester's father ; and when the time came 
for their return to England Don Juan entreated 
so earnestly that his grand-daughter might be left 
with him^ that her parents, though much against 
their will, consented. Mrs. Leicester almost felt 
she owed her father some reparation for her mar- 
riage, and for the almost as great trial which had 
quickly followed it, her conversion to the Protestant 
faith. Don Juan was little aware that before his 
daughter had ever beheld Captain Leicester, she 
had deeply questioned the truth of the Eomish 
Church. He knew not that she kept up a corres- 
pondence with her friend Isabella de Marcilla y 
Morata, who, to avoid the dreadful persecution 
which she suffered, even from her own family, on 
the discovery of her conversion to Protestantism, 
had fled to Paris. Settled in happy free England, 
where she could openly study the Word of God, 
and ask for aid and instruction in so doing, it was 
not long before Eosamond Leicester abjured the 
errors of the Eomish Church, and declared herself a 
Protestant, becoming at the same time a member 
of the Church of England. She then wrote a long 
and affectionate letter to her father, fully detailing 
the reasons of her change. To this she received a 
short answer, concluding with the request, that so 
painful a subject might never again be mentioned 
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between them. Poor Eosamond felt how great a 
disappointment she mnst have been to her £B.ther, 
and strove by every means in her power to shew 
that her love for him was xmaltered. Thus she con- 
sented to the great sacrifice of leaving her little girl 
for one year. An English governess was left with 
her, and Eosamond, having received a promise from 
her father that the religious instruction of the child 
should not in any way be interfered with, she had 
no anxiety on that head. But the one year passed, 
and two after that, before the little Eosamond 
returned to England. Her grandfather soon be- 
came completely wrapped up in her, and his fast 
declining health madis it impossible for his daughter 
to take from him his only remaining comfort. 

Different circumstances prevented the Leicesters 
going to Spain until two years and a half had 
dUipsed after leaving their child there, and when 
they were once more in Castile, Eosamond's first 
words to her husband after seeing her father were, 
** Arthur, I can never leave Papa again." Colcmel 
Leicester promised to remain; he saw the delay 
would not be very long. 

A few months more and Don Juan de Mendoza 
was laid by his ancestors; a little further delay, 
caused by necessary business, and then the 
Leicesters started on their return to Englaud. 

The grief of the duld at the death of her grand- 
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fJEiiher had been ezoessiyey much more than could 
be expected fix)m a child of nine years old, but it 
was almost equalled by her distress at leaying 
Spam, especially when she found from her mother 
that there was no hope of return. Don Juan had 
left his daughter and grand-daughter all that he 
could ; but his beautifiil estate went to a cousin. 
It was in vain that Mrs. Leicester told her little 
girl that they were not going back to live in 
London which she disliked so much, but to Papa's 
new place in the country, in Scotland, and it was 
so pretty. 

''I don't want to go to Scotland or England 
either. There is no country so beautifiil as Spain, 
and it is my own country, grandpapa said so. I was 
bom there, and grandpapa said I was to marry a 
Spaniard, and so I will.'* 

Oolonel Leicester was only amused by the vehe- 
mence of his little girl's love for everything Spanish, 
and her abuse of England and dislike of every- 
thing English, which she took no pains to conceal 
on their return to that countiy; but her mother 
used often to be annoyed at the manner in which 
she displayed her feelings on the subject, notwith- 
standing Mrs. Leicester's own attachment to her 
native land. But time and a little more wisdom 
taught Eosamond that she might love Spain with- 
out hating other countries. Her nature was too 
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noble and generous, her mind of far too superior 
a cast for prejudice to hold sway over her. With a 
strong love of justice, and the feeling that every 
one should be firee, how she would have started to 
be told she herself was a slave ! Yet she was in 
bondage to a very hard master. Pride held and 
ruled her with an iron hand. For long she knew it 
not, but when she did, she began a struggle with 
this awful power ; it was a life-long struggle, how 
she succeeded will presently be seen. 

Years have passed, and the Leicesters have long 
been settled in their beautiful home in Argyllshire. 
A letter written at this time by Mrs. Leicester to 
her friend La Comtesse de Saligny, will give a 
sufficient insight into the state of the family. It 
was her early and dear fUend Isabella de Morata, 
who was now Madame de Saligny : — 

" Glenmona, November, 18ih, 18— ir- " 
" My dearest Isabella, 

"I have been longer than I either wished or 
intended in answering your last letter ; but though 
I am thankful to say I feel a good deal better 
lately, still I am much indisposed for any exertion, 
lazy perhaps as you used to call me. I dare say I 
should be the better if you were hei^e to stir me up, 
for Arthur only indulges me ; but now I must tell 
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you, I expect my confinement early in the spring. 
I look forward to it with anxiety. Ton know my 
little Arthur is past ten, and I cannot help a strong 
foreboding that I shall not survive my coming trial ; 
but I thank God, He enables me to be resigned to 
His will, whatever it may h6. Oh, the unspeakable 
peace and rest of knowing that all will be ordered 
as is right, and truly for the best. I never had 
the dread I now feel before the birth of my other 
children ; and I think, perhaps, it is graciously sent 
to warn and prepare me ; you will pray for me that 
it may not be sent in vain. But your last letter is 
beside me, and I must answer some of your numer- 
ous questions. 

** First, then, of Bosamond who is now nearly 
fifteen. She is still, what you called her the last 
time you saw her, 'a noble, truthful, haughty, little 
monkey,' it is really extraordinary the way she 
prides herself upon her sangre azul; and I have 
no doubt thinks in her heart that I made a mesal- 
liance. She is very pretty, indeed, thought beauti- 
ful, quite of the Spanish type, and certainly her 
manners, when she chooses, very engaging"; there 
is a mixture of command and sweetness in ihem 
which makes every one yield to her, more than is 
good for my dear child. You know we have still 
got the excellent Miss Palmer, though really she 
cannot keep pace with her pupil, but the masters 
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Bosamond has had for a few weeks in London for 
the last two years, and her own love of study have 
prevented her suffering from having a governess so 
inferior in intellect and shilities to herself; she 
reads a good deal too with her fetther. She is very 
affectionate, and most dutiful and ohedient to her 
earthly parents ; but the love of God she is yet a 
stranger to. Tou know, Isabella, how I must feel 
that my beloved child has not yet 'passed fix)m 
death unto life ; ' but I pray for her constantly, and 
I believe He will hear me, for I have striven to 
bring her up according to His commands. How 
fearful the responsibility of those who neglect the 
eternal interests of the jewels lent to them 1 Where 
is the child I gave you P appears to me will be the 
question asked of the parents whose child is not at 
the right hand of the throne at the great day ; but 
I feel sure that the child that has been brought up 
with &ith, watdiing and prayer, will never be lost, 
though the believing parent may not be permitted 
while on earth to see her precious one bom again 
unto eternal life. Believing prayer through Christ 
will never be put up in vain. Oh, if we did but ask 
for more, how much more we should receive! 
The Word of God is full of promises and examples 
of answer to prayer. But I never know where to 
stop when I get upon this subject ; and I must be 
concluding, for I get very tired sitting up so long. 
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I have not said a word of my dear litUe son : he is 
a perfect pictoie of a little English gentleman ; 
strong and healthy in hody and spirit, very thought- 
less at present, and loving play a great deal hotter 
than his books. Papa talks of school next year, 
and I sigh and say nothing ; I have sach a dread of 
schools, but I am told boys mtMt go to them. My 
husband desires kindest remembrances to you and 
M. de Saligny ; he says you must come to us next 
summer, and for a longer visit than your last I do 
not tell him that I can not look forward to next 
summer ; but even if I am not here, dear friend, I 
should desire that you should come ; it would be a 
comfort to my husband, and I should rejoice that 
you were with my poor girl. Farewell, if we meet 
no more on earth, we shall in one of the many 
mansions preparing for us. I commend you to the 
God of all grace, and remain your attached friend, 

** BoBAMOND M. E. Leicester." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. Leicester preferred remaining in fhe country 
all the winter ; her husband had urged their going 
either to Edinburgh or London^ but she said she 
should be much happier and more comfortable at 
home, and had every confidence in the advice and 
assistance she would have there. 

It was a very cold spring morning when she gave 
birth to a tiny but healthy little boy, who, at her 
request, was baptized by her bedside the following 
day. Alfred Juan the babe was called, to Rosa- 
mond's great delight, who seemed never tired of 
looking at and admiring him, though his blue eyes 
and exquisitely fair skin gave no token of a drop of 
Spanish blood. At first all went weU, but the third 
night symptoms appeared which alarmed those in 
attendance; Mrs. Leiceste^r alone was perfectly calm. 

'' Thank God, here is Dr. Macintosh," exclaimed 
Colonel Ldcester, as the noise of horse's feet was 
heard rapidly approaching. 

** He has been most skilful and careful, but he 
can do no more now," said Mrs. Leicester. " My 
hour is come !" 
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She soon asked for her children — "I will but 
kiss Arthur, and bid him farewell ; and then take 
him away, he is too young to remam to the end ; 
but I must talk to Rosamond." 

She was too weak to say much, but at intervals 
she spoke to her daughter as to one possessing sense 
far beyond her years, which indeed she had. After 
telling her what she must now strive to be to her 
father and brother, she went on : 

" And to my little pale snowdrop there, you must 
be a mother." 

She turned her eyes to the cradle where the 
infant lay, and for a few moments was unable to 
proceed ; she then continued — 

" The struggle between life and death will soon 
begin in that little being-~oh, Eosamond, will you 
help him in it P will you teach him that the way is 
narrow and up-hill that he must tread P Will you 
tell him there is but One can lead him to that path, 
can keep him in it, even unto the end P Will you 
strive to help him by prayer, by teaching and 
example, to be a true and faithful servant and sol- 
dier of Christ P" 

Poor Eosamond's tears prevented more than a 
few broken words in reply, while she repeatedly 
kissed her mother's hand, who went on to say 
earnest things to her concerning her own soul's 
peace. Eosamond listened with all the attention 
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that devoted lore and anxious desires of obedience • 
oonld give ; she fhonght her mother wished her to 
be very religious, and to bring up her little brother 
so, but to her as yet the things of the Spirit were 
feoUshness. 

Mrs. Leioedter would have gone on to her last 
breath, but her husband interfered, and Bosamond's 
grief becoming almost uncontrollable, her father 
led her gently frotn the room. She threw herself on 
the floor at the end of the passage leading to her 
mother's apartment, and there remained weeping 
with all. the bitterness and desolation of a first sor- 
row;. Some hours had elapsed when the door was 
eofUy opened, ajqid the nurse and Mrs. Leicester's 
maid came out carrying the cradle with the in&nt; 
then Bosamond knew that her mother was gone. 
Suddenly starting up, she said : 

" Where are you taking that to P" 

" We don't iknow," answered the women, whb 
were botii in tears. 

** Here, bring it here,'' said Bosamond, leading 
the way to her own room. 

It was late in the evening before she was sent for 
by her father, and. she had not ventured to seek 
him. 

** HLj poor motherless girl I " said he, as she 
entered apd threw herself into his aims. 

Colonel Leicester was a most kind and indulgent 
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father, but he had never been accustomed to bring 
himself down to his children's level. Those who 
would be the friend of childhood must learn to 
sympathize with them, to enter into all their joys 
and sorrows, to remember what their own feelings 
were in early youth, and to strive to interest them- 
selves in the trifles which are all-important to the 
child. 

When Colonel Leicester gave Arthur a sovereign 
on his birthday, the boy thanked him, and thought 
it was very kind of dear papa ; but it was to his 
mother that he flew with his treasure, to consult 
how it was to be spent, and that without delay, for 
money burned in Arthur's pocket Mrs. Leicester 
had been everything to her children, and everything 
to her husband. The latter was of a reserved dis- 
position — ^to his wife alone did he completely open 
himself; he had found her all-sufficient, and from 
her there was no thought concealed. 

*^ What will papa do without mamma P'' thought 
Bosambnd, as her fether pressed her convulsively 
in his arms ; and '' Oh, what will become of my 
poor children P'* groaned Colonel Leicester inwardly, 
as he thought that &e one who had been all in all 
was gone, for ever gone. He forced himself to tell 
his daughter something of her mother's last mo- 
ments : she had had no suffering, but remained 
calm and ismable to the last. 
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After some time Sooainond plucked up coiirage 
to say timidly, 

** I had the bahy taken to my room, papa. May 
it stay there P" bat her fidJier seemed lost in a 
reverie, and made no answer. Presently he said/' 

" What were you saying— did you ask me any- 
thing r 

** May I keep the baby in my room P'' He gave 
a slight shudder. 

'^ The baby P oh, yes — certainly, oertainly. You 
know he is your epecial charge,'* and then added ; 
** and remember, Bosamond, you must ask me for 
anything that you want» tell me always what you 
wish— what I can-^what I can do." He stopped; 
it was in his heart to tell her his earnest desire to 
do all iii his power to fill to her her mother^s place, 
but he could not bring it out Bosamond, on her 
part, while she knew she never could make up to 
him for what he had lost, longed to tell him that 
she should strive to do all she could ; but she had 
never been acoasbmied to speak her heart to her 
£Ei£her« though she troly loved him, so she remained 
sileni Now, taking her by the hand, he rose, 
saying: '^Tou will like to— to see— her again." 

Bosamond started ; the idea had never entered 
her head ; she had lived fifteen, years of unclouded 
life— she shrank naturally firom death, and yet her 
disposition was not a timid one. 
c 2 
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When they leached the door of her mother's 
apartment Colonel Leicester took the key out of his 
pocket and unlocked it. A cold chin stmek upon 
Rosamond as they entered ; the window was open, 
and a msh.of bitter wind, caused by the opening of 
the door, sent a dieary Tnoaning sonnd through the 
room. The small lamp Colonel Leicester hdd in 
his hand just served to show the melancholy asp^ 
of all around ; the various pieces of fomiture stood 
in their usual places, but all smaller articles had 
been laid aside. cWithout looking at what was 
stretched upon ihe bed, it was sufficiently evident 
that it was no longer an apartment tenanted by the 
living. When the poor girl caught sight of the 
dim outline of the figure, covered firom head to foot, 
the desperate clutch she gave her fether's hand as 
she turned her head away, caused him to say, ** You 
need not fear to look upon an angePs face/' and 
advancing he took hold of the comer of the sheet 
to raise it ; but at this an uncontrollable panic 
seized Bosamond, and snatching away her hand 
with a low cry of terror, she turned and fled from 
the room. . She did not stop till she reached her 
own, where the warm glow of a bright fire, and the 
presence of the nurse and another maid who sat 
there, restored her. She threw herself upon her 
knees beside the cradle, and laid her head dose to 
the Kttle warm living being that lay there, and like 
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music to her ear was the soft gentle breathing of 
the sleeping infant. 

The retom of daylight the following morning 
restored Eosampnd's courage, and she now would 
have gladly accompanied her father to take a last 
look at the beloved remains, but as he did not recur 
to the subject she did not venture to say so/ for she 
feared he might have been displeased by her con- 
duct the previous night. Colonel Leicester was 
not displeased, but blamed himself for haviiig, at 
80 ill-timed a moment, suddenly ushered his young 
daughter into the presence of deaths and thought it 
better not again to propose it. He enquired every, 
morning after the infant, but never expressed atiy 
wish to see it, much to the nurse's indignation ; 
while Eosamond, fearing the sight might be painful 
to him, did not like to suggest it. 

About ten days after Mrs. Leicester's funeral, as 
Eosamond and her father were taking a slow turn 
in the garden, they came suddenly upon the nurse 
and baby. Eosamond immediately, with great tact, 
took it out of the nurse's arms, and raising a piece 
q{ Spanish lace (one of her peculiar treasures) off 
its face, held it up to her father, saying, 

" Look^ papa, how he has grown, and he is so 
good, he scarcely ever cries." 

Colonel Leicester looked tenderly at the child as 
he said — " My poor Utde man, you have cost ine 
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dear/' and after gazing at faim for a minate> he 
turned away, but said to his daughter as they con- 
tinned their walk — ''You had better bring him 
down stairs a little every day now/' an injunction 
Bosamond was not slow to obey. 

The love of this infant soon became to her an 
engrossing passion ; endowed with strong powers of 
loving, she lavished them in no measured degree on 
her baby brother. Arthur often sadly complained 
that now he was not allowed as formerly to rush 
into his sister^B room at all hours, and lay daim at 
any time to her services, now that mamma was 
gone, more than ever needed 

** Oh hush, Arthur, you can't come in here just 
now, the baby is asleep/' Or, ''You must wait a 
little, I can't do that for you at present — ^I'm going 
to keep baby while nurse is at her dinner." 

Such answers to Arthur's wants often tried his 
patience (of which he had not a very laige stock) 
sadly, and he had even gone so far as to declare 
that the baby was a nuisance ; but when the little 
offender was old enough to twist his tiny hands into 
his brother's thick curls, and give them a good tug,* 
scratch his face, and perform other baby endear- 
ments, the kind-hearted boy would submit with the 
greatest gentleness to be tortured, and would sit on 
the floor by the hour playing with his Uttle brother, 
and inventing amusemfints for him. 
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Wlien Bosamond was only sixteen Miss Pakner 
was obliged to give up her situation, to go and take 
charge of an invalid sister, . At first it seemed 
quite impossible to Colonel Leicester that his 
daughter should be left at her age without a lady 
as companion or goyemess ; but Bosamoiod saw the 
matter in quite a different light, and soon succeeded 
in talking over her fiather to her view of the sub<< 
ject, who, in the end, was not sorry to be relieved 
from the prospect of having a stranger. He was 
quite aware [of Miss Palmer's inferipriiy to her 
pupil* but thought it might not be very easy to find 
one as unpretending and inoffensive as she had 
been. 

Her departure obliged Colonel Leicester to de- 
eida about Arthur, who was accordingly sent at 
the same time to school in England. 

*' And now, I think, till Alfired requires & 
teacher, we may remain as we are,'^ said Colonel 
I^eicester, who was playing with his Uttle son. 

^' Oh ! papa, I hope you think I am fit for that, 
I should not like anyone to teach Alfred but my- 
self." 

" Well," said her father, smiling, " if some of 
your beloved Dons have not carried you off by that 



** I don't think I am very likely to find any of 
them here." 
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'' No, not here, but next yeat^I must take you 
to London, to be presented, and then — '' 

'' I shall never many any one that will take me 
away from you and Alfired,'' interrupted Bosa- 
mond. 

*^ What ! not to go and live in Spain P'^ 

'' No, not even to live in Spain, would I leave 
you, papa." 

^' Ah, you think so now," he said, embracing her 
fondly, and not without a sigh, for he could not 
help thinking how soon he might lose her when 
she appeared in the world, where she was sure to 
be greatly admired* He did not think her equal to 
her mother, whom she greatly resembled, but in 
truth she was' much more correctly beautiful. She 
certainly did not possess Mrs. Leicester's peculiarly 
sweet and gentle expression, — ^hers was grave and 
thoughtfiil beyond her years; but her classically 
regular features were enlightened by the superior 
mind, and noble disposition within ; her beautifully 
shaped head and throat were admirably placed on 
her ^shoulders, and though she was not above the 
middle height, her air was strikifig and distin- 
guished in the highest degree. 

At eighteen she was presented, and for two 
months went through the usual course of London 
gaiety. Mrs. Howard, Colonel Leicester's only 
sister, an amiable, but thoroughly worldly person, 
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was delighted to have the charge of her beautiful 
niece^ and hoped that her first season might close 
with the dcbU of a brilliant marriage^ which^ like 
others of her class, she looked upon as the one 
thing needful. 

But she did not find Rosamond a very docile 
subject Miss Leicester had no idea of setting 
herself up fi)r the highest bidder, or, indeed, of 
entering the matrimonial market at all. She had 
copied into her common-place book, with much 
approval, the following remarks, in a letter by 

aa.o.:— 

** I never Ihink of a woman as nearer to real 
degradation, than when I see her passively ofiEered 
for marriage to the first mmeir of sufficient value 
in a mother's eye, or herself openly giving reason 
to believe that she U so scheming on her own 
a^counL'* 

Bosamond'a manner, always rather reserved, 
sjOEUstlmes haughty, kept back many whom her 
iMuty attracted ; and though admired by all, she 
ki^ this year only two proposals, one, curiously 
aiftugh, fitim a Spanish nobleman; and Rosamond 
ilf as she thought of her childish 
\ud almost wislied she could liave 
) 

\ wm much more distressed at the 
'%feh baronet, with fifteexx^ousand 



*f 
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a yea^; her representations and remonstrances 
were quite unheeded, and she could only hope tibat 
when her own daughter came out, she would prove 
more sensibk. 

Rosamond had no religious scruples as to the 
life she was leading at this time, hut she found it 
unsatisfying. One night, she had stayed unusually 
late at a re^ gay ball ; when she returned home 
it was five o'clock,. a lovely June morning. Ebated 
and exhausted, she undressed quiiMy, but before 
going to bed she knelt do^m* Bosamond rarely 
prayed, but she never neglected ^'saying her 
prayers,'' she usually made use of a selection of 
morning and evening prayers, but on this occasion, 
she found neither were suitable ; she felt ashamed 
and uncomfortable, and throwing aside the book, 
she hastily repeated a few formal sentenoes, and 
hurried into bed, saying to herself, 

^' Well, I am glad we are going home soon, I 
should not like this sort of thing alwajrs." 

The following year, Mrs. Leicester's early friend, 
Madame do Saligny, and her husband, came to 
Scotland, and spent some time at Glenmona. 

They were both very deeply interested in the 
situation of some Spaniards who were sufEmng 
greatly for seeking after truth. Madame de 
Saligny kept up a constant though secret 
correspondence rwith several of her countrymen 
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on this subject, and it was chiefly business 
connected with this^ that had brought her oyer 
to England. 

Bosamondy who was ever ready to take the part 
of any creature human or otherwise^ who was 
oppressed and persecuted, soon became much in- 
terested about these poor people, and willingly lent 
her aid to Madame de Saligny^lier knowledge of 
the I^MUiish language making her of considerable 
use in translating tracts, and different portions of 
Scripture. 

She was generally occupied for some time, every 
morning, in copying letters, or translating, after 
haying spent lialf-an-'hour in reading the Scriptures 
•with her friend. 

Soon after Madame de Saligny arriyed at Olen* 
mona, she had proposed to Bosamond that they 
should read together daily, some portion of the 
Bible; and neyer did she come to thus daily reading 
without flist earnestly imploring Ood to giye the 
aid of His Holy Spirit, that the eyes of her dear 
Mend's child might be opened, and her heart 
softened, that she might be enabled to receiye the 
truth in ihe loye of it; for she saw that as yet, 
that precious Book was a sealed one to poor Bosa^ 
mond. 

One morning, Madame de Saligny and Bosa-* 
mond sat together, the latter busfly occupied in 
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translating a tract when suddenly lajring down her 
pen, she exdaimed, 

" I cannot see that" 

Madame de Saligny, who was earnestly engaged 
in writing, thought she was in some difficuUy with 
her translation, and pushing oyer the dictionary to 
her, said, 

"WhatisitP" 

*' No, I do not want that," said Bosamond^. '* at 
least, if you think this will do/' and she read the 
few last sentences. 

^^Yery good, indeed, you have given the sense 
of the original in all its force, admirably." 
. ''Ah," said Eosamond, ''it is that force which 
I cannot enter into; I cannot see. that utter cor- 
ruption, of human nature that &e author' so insists 
upon." 

"The author only .insists upon what is most 
unequivocally declared in Scripture." 

" Still I cannot feel, and therefore I cannot say, 
that I am such a sinner." . 

. " It is only ignorance of your own. heart, your 
own deceitful heart, that makes you say. so, my 
4ear Rosamond, and ignorance of > the holiness of 
God^ Think for a moment, what are the require- 
ments of a Being of perfect purity ; then examine 
yourself even in the slightest manner, and see how 
you could stand before Sim, who knows our most 
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secret fhoughts ; read the 5ih, Sth, and 7th chap- 
ters of St. Matthew^ and then look within, and try 
yonr human nature hy the standard inculcated 
there." 

^' Ohy perfection ; hut you know that is impos- 
sible, no one can expect that.'' 

'* What does the last verse of the 5th chaptet 
say?" 

Bosamond did not know, and she opened the 
BiUe and looked. Closing it again almost iinine- 
diatelyy she said, in rather an lannoyed tone, 

** Oh, there is no use in my ever argmug with 
you, you hiave always a text ready, and I haVnt 
the Bible at my fingersVends as you hdve." 

She resumed her pen, and colitinued her work in 
silence, until the door waa gently opened, and a 
little voice said, 

"Bosy, I know my hytnn now, will you hear 
meP" 

^* Yes, my darlipg," was the immediate answer^ 
and little Alfred coming in, repeated two or three 
simple verses, on the love of the Saviour to little 
children. , On. ooncluding, he was covered with 
kisses by his sister, who promised to follow him 
directly to im garden, where he was anxious to 
consult her about some seeds he wanted to plant, 
for in his estimatioti nothing could be done rightly 
without Rosy. 
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^ I tbink that dear diild repeated his verses as 
if he quite understood and felt the Tnflfl-Tn'ng of 
them/' said Madame de Saligny, when Alfred had 
left the room. 

'' Tes, I am sure he does, he is a little angel/ if 
ever there was one upon earth. I think you would 
be puzzled,'^ oontinued Rosamond, smiling, '*to 
find out any of the dreadful wickedness you talk 
of, in him.*' 

''And yet he requires the blood of Christ as 
much as you or I. Had not the Sayiour died, he 
would have been for ever lost" 

Bosamond made no answer ; she disliked getting 
the worst of an argument, and she felt she could 
not meet Madame de Saligny on her own ground : 
but that night she thought long and deeply on the 
subject of the tract she had been translating, and 
on what had afterwards passed between her and 
her Mend. She tried to grapple with the subject 
with her own unassisted powers, she did not ask 
for the light and aid of the Holy Spirit, and her 
mind remained darkened and her heart- hardened 
as to the corruption of her own nature, and the 
Consequent need of a Saviour. 

Bepeated conversations on religious subjects 
with Madame de Saligny, before the latter left 
Scotland, had the effect of making Rosamond read 
the Bible with much more earnest attfntion than 
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she had erer done hefore ; but as yet the veil was 
not taken away, she was not humbled before her 
Ood : the ery, ** God be merciful to me, a sinner/' 
and "Lord, I believe, he^ Thou mine unbelief,'*-*- 
these, in the int^isity of their entreaty, were un- 
known to her. But Madame de Saligny hoped 
and prayed. Unknown to her, her own daily life 
was haying its eSect on Rosamond. 

''Though I cannot see things as she does,'' 
thought the latter to herself, ** she is true, at all 
events, I wish I were more like her. No wonder 
mamma loved her so dearly." 

Among the last things that Madame de Saligny 
said to Rosamond, was to repeat what sh& had 
Warned her against on more than one occasion. 

*^ Do not make an idol of your little brother; oh, 
do not love him t(H> much." 

And Bosamond answered, 

** Oh, it is unpossible to help loving him with 
my whole heart, you do not know what it is to have 
had him with me ever since the very day he was 
bom ; and being without a mother, the poor little 
feUow loves me better than any one; you can't think 
how. he twines himself round one's heart, with his 
little endearing ways, and he is so affectionate." 

''I can very well fancy it," said Madame de 
Saligny, with a sigh, '^he is certainly the most 
engaging child I ever saw." She paused for a 
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minate, and then wexA on, ** I know it is in love 
that Qod has denied me my strongest earthly wish; 
I have 80 longed fdr a dbild : bat it might have 
proyed a snare to me, and drawn away my heart 
from Him who must have the first place/' 

''Bat surely it is not wrong to love one's own 
flesh and Uood/^ 

'' Oh no, no ; bat we most never give that love 
to the creature whidh belongs only to the OreatOr ; 
we should ever be able to say, 'Whom have I in 
heaven, but Thee ; and there is none on earth that 
I desire beside Thee/ ^' 

This was quite an unknown language to Bosa- 
mondy and she remained silent. 

" In raising up idols for ourselves/' continued 
Hadame de Saligny, '' we do but raise up shrines 
of sorrow ; change and disappointment are written 
on all that belongs to eartL" 

" Oh/' interrupted Eosamond, " I don't fear any 
change in my darling Alfred, he will always love 
his own Bosy, and I am sure I could not live 
without him/' 

<< Hy dear girl, do not speak so ; we none of us 
know what we may be obliged to live without. It 
IB right and natural you should love him dearly ; 
but, watch and pray against the sin of inordinate 
affection, it is one to which a nature like yours is 
peculiarly prone. 
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*' Farewell, dearest Madame de Saligny/' said 
Bosamond, with her dark eyes swimming in tears ; 
*' I am sure I shall never forget your kindness and 
all your good wishes for me ; but I fear I shall 
never be like you, try as I will." 

''Do not take me for your standard, my dear 
child ; remember your favourite little poem, * Ex- 
celsior/ " 

'' Yes," said Rosamond, with ahnost a sigh; ''but 
I fear your 'Excelsior* and mine are diflferent." 

" Do not let them be so," whispered her friend in 
her last embrace, before she got into the carriage. 

M. and Madame de Saligny were truly '^ like- 
minded, having the same love," and they had both 
deep interest in, and warm attachment to, the 
£unily at Glenmona ; they talked of little else but 
tkem on their first day's journey. 

" It was great happiaess to me to perceive, even 
through Colonel Leicester's great reserve, much 
religious feeling, and I am sure sincere love of 
Gh)d," said Monsieur de Saligny to his wife. 

" Yes, I believe it, and I think much increased 
since his wife's death. I only regret that he keeps 
himself so greatly shut up ; I do not think that 
even to his children he talks on those subjects 
which should be the most interesting and important 
toaU." 

" Such want of communion on these things is a 

D 
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great mistake, to say fhe least of it/' replied her 
husband; ''and how moch pleasure and mutual 
advantage do Ohristians lose by not talking imre- 
servedly with one another on the things which 
belong to their eternal peace ! '' 

" Yes ; and| what is more, how much do we fail 
in the duty of glorifying GtoA if we never speak of 
His perfections, never tell of all He has done for 
usy of all His goodness and mercy ! I wish our 
favourite passage in Malachi, the 16th verse of the 
3rd chapter, was more thought of. However, as to 
Colonel Leicester, we must take his nature into 
account: he never speaks much about the things 
he feels most. I should so liked to have talked 
6ften with him about my dear Rosamond — ^his wife 
I mean — ^but except one long conversation that we 
had, he never spoke of her, and yet he knows how 
I loved her/' 

'' His disposition is certainly very reserved, per- 
haps rather too much so ; but you may depend upon 
it, such characters are the best worth knowing. I 
do not care for precious things that are scattered on 
the sur£Etce for every passer-by to pick up ; I would 
rather have to search for them." 

''And you know," said Madame de Saligny, 
laughing, " I have often told you I have not pa- 
tience for digging — I like to get at every thing at 
once; I dearly love a childlike disposition. Oh, 
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that dear little Alfred, how I should like to have 
canjed him oS V' 

"He is certainly the sweetest child I ever saw, 
and the ibost intelligent for his age. He said many 
tiiingB.to me which showed thought far beyond his 
years." 

" Oh, he is his mother's own child ; he seemed 
never tired of hearing stories out of the Bible that 
I used to tell him," said Madame de Saligny ; "and 
in his simple language he seemed to bring eternal 
things so near, he realized them in a wonderful 
manner. One day that he was very much pleased 
with a story I had been telling him of David and 
Jonathan, he said, 'And these are all real men, and 
I shall see them in heaven.' He used often to 
speak of what he should see and what he should 
know when he went to heaven. I said to him once, 
' What makes you so sure you will go to heaven 
Alfred?' I shall never forget his look of half 
surprise, half reproof, as he answered, * Jesus Christ 
died that I might go there.' Dear child, I cannot 
wonder that Rosamond is so wrapped up in him ; 
but I warned her more than once against loving 
him too much." 

"Her love indeed seems little short of adora- 
tion," returned M. de Saligny; "however, some 
one will appear soon, I dare say, who -will put 
poor little Alfred out of the first place." 
D 2 
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" I do not think sudi an one will be very easily 
found ; flie style of Rosamond's heroes is not much 
that of the young men of the present day ; her 
ideas are so exalted of what a man should be^ that 
I doubt her ever meeting with her beau idealf and 
nothing short of that^ I have a notion^ would induce 
her to marry. Her &ther tells me she has refused 
several offers which most young ladies would haye 
jumped at^ but happily Eosamond has not the mania 
of wishing to be married merely that she may be a 
married woman. I should not wonder if she re- 
mained single all her life.'' 

" I do not think so/' said M. de Saligny ; " her 
imagination will raise some one to the standard of 
her beau idealy and then she will marry him.'' 

"I shall tremble for her then," returned his wife, 
^ for, after all, her standard is but of this world." 
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CHAPTER IV- 

This visit of the De Salignys left some impression 
upon Bosamondy whioh, however^ as time passed on, 
became fainter and fsunter. She had many and 
various oocupations, all of vhioh were right and 
proper for her to be engaged in, only she entered 
into all without any reference to G^od. Her daily 
walk was without Him — she fdt no want of His 
goidanoe — she felt no need of His blessing ; both 
were often asked for in the prayers whidli Colonel 
Leicester read eve^ mornings but to Rosamond it 
was but a form of words — ^as yet she was sufficient 
for herself. Her &ther confided to her aU his 
affidrs, never transacted any business without ex- 
plaining it to her, and dten consulting her on the 
case in point ; he generally found in her an- admi- 
rable counsellor. I^gularly unworldly in her views, 
her recommendations might not have been always 
palatable to a person less highly honourable than 
Colonel Leicester in all his feelings, but he usually 
saw things in the same light she did and acted ac- 
cordingly, often to the great dismay of his factor, 
who, not being at all '' highly romantic/' as he 
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called Miss Leicester, would assure her that her 
ways wotdd read fine in a book, but were not at all 
the right things for Sandy Campbell and Donald 
Macpherson — " They won't understand it a bit, and 
they'll not be a bit obliged to you, and it'll just 
make the difference of fifteen pound out of the 
Colonel's pocket." 

This latter argument was sure to be treated by 
Eosamond with the greatest contempt. However, 
we must confess, as a counterbalance to her '^highly 
romantic" notions, that she was stem and almost 
hard towards others who failed to keep the straight 
path. As ehe was actuated by taruth, generosity^ 
and honour in all her dealings, she made no allow- 
ance for the short-comings of others; anything 
approaching to deceit, meanness, or a greedy desire 
to get what is called ''the best of the bargain," was 
especially repugnant to her. What appeared to 
her no temptation she could not excuse in another 
— ^her deep ignorance of her own heart often made 
her uncharitable* 

Being some years- older than Arttiur, she was 
(besides her superior abilities) more fitted to be her 
father's companion, and they possessed many tastes 
in common which Arthur had not; he was very 
thoughtless, and generally taken up by the fancy of 
the moment, whatever that might happen to be- 
thought there was nobody in the world like his 
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sister, to whom he went in all his troubles, and who 
was always the go-between when any little ** diffi- 
cultjr'' arose between him and his father. Rosamond 
loved him tenderly, though not with the intense 
devotion she felt for the little Alfred. 

Arthur had been at school in England, and was 
now at Sandhurst ; Bosamond had the entire charge 
of her youngest brother; he was clever, and so 
anxious to learn, that teaching him was reaUy the 
'^delightful task'' which instruction does not always 
prove ; the lesson hours were enjoyed by both pupil 
and teacher, indeed Alfred would often have pro- 
longed them beyond what his sister thought good 
for him, as she had a wholesome dread of over- 
working a young and very active brain. The Kttle 
fellow was sometimes perhaps rather inclined to be 
vain of his attainments, and was very naturally 
well pleased to hear his praises from his sister's lips, 
which she was too lavish of in his presence. His 
elder brother's treatment of him, however, was a 
wholesome alterative to Bosamond's partiality ; 
though truly much attached to him, Arthur pos- 
sessed that school-boy love of teasing which seems 
an impossibility to restrain, and which was exercised 
pretty freely for Alfred's benefit. Had the latter 
been less sweet-tempered than he was, the conse* 
quences might often have been disagreeable, but 
though small and delicate-looking, he was a manly 
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little fellow, and always tried to take in good part 
what Arthur called fan^ though it was not always 
so to him. 

The hero whom M. de Saligny had predicted 
would appear had arrived, and Eosamond was en- 
gaged heart and soul to Frederick de Yere. The 
Leicesters had been spendbg some months in Eng- 
land, where Bosamond had met him ; they were in 
many respects kindred spirits : she found a sym- 
pathy with him she had never found in any other, 
and when the dread of her departure forced from 
him the expression of his attachment, she turned 
aside her proud head with the thought, '^I dare not 
tell him how deeply it is returned." 

Captain de Yere had not been at all sure of his 
conquest, the value of the prize had made him ex- 
tremely diffident and fearful ; and when he saw in 
Bosamond's eyes, and heard in her few low wordsf, 
an answer to his dearest hopes, he had well nigh 
overwhelmed her with his passionate expressions of 
love and gratitude. 

They were engaged, but two prudent fathers said 
there could be no immediate marriage. Bosamond 
was a dutiful daughter, and did not dispute her 
fjEkther's will, though she could not quite enter into 
his views ; she did not care about money — ^if they 
had enough to live upon, that was all that was 
necessary. What did it signify that Frederick ^as 
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poor P But it did signify very much that he was 
descended in a direct line from the Baron of that 
name, one of those noble determined men who 
forced Magna Gharta from the base tyrant John. 

^^ A tyrannical old dog himself, without a doubt/' 
said Arthur, *' all barons were in those days ; how- 
ever, Biosa, if you and de Y. can live upon the 
fame of your extinct grandfEithers, why not P It 
will counteract the sister-in-law I mean to give you 
some day — some Manchester Miss, with a hundred 
thousand pounds.'^ Bosamond did not condescend 
to answer. 

Frederick's father. Sir Baymond, was indeed rich 
in little else than good blood ; he had the name of 
possessing a good estate, but it was so heavily 
mortgaged he could hardly call it his own ; he could 
not be blamed for it — ^he had inherited it deeply 
burdened. In early life he had married a young 
lady, his equal in birth and station, but who did 
not bring a penny to the family coffer, though she 
g^ye many children to the state. 

Sir Baymond might have disentailed a^d sold 
his property, which would have made him in many 
respects much better off; but no, never ; he would 
not be the one to let the estate of the d^ Yeres 
pass into the hands of strangers ; he was bom in 
the old place — ^he would die there ; when he was 
gone Henry could do as he pleased. Henry, his 
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eldeet son, was not good for nmdi, idle, diasipated, 
and eztmyagaaty he added greatly to liis fiAther's 
troubles, and prerenied bim doing justice to his 
younger idiildren. Thus it was with great difBeoliy 
that he managed to giye Frederick, who was his 
seeond son, a hundred a year; this, with the pay of 
a captain in one of Her Majesiy's li^t infmtry 
regiments, was Uterally all that the yonng man 
had, but with no prospect beyond, except that of 
gradually rising in his profession. It was tnie 
Rosamond had five thonsand pounds, and some 
valuable property in pictures, old plate, jewels, and 
lace left her by her maternal grand&ther ; but she 
would as soon have thought of selling the hair off 
her head, as of turning any of these into money. 

Colonel Leicester, seeing how deeply his daugh- 
ter's affections were engaged, and having nothing to 
object to personally in the young man, said he 
would consent to the marriage if Frederick could 
procure some staff iq>pointment, but it must be at 
home ; he greatly objected to his daughter going to 
any of the colonies, and India he said he never 
would hear of, no, though Frederick were appointed 
military secretary to the Gtovemor G^eral. 

Colonel Leicester's old friend, Tom Gifford, who 
had never married, and always remained in the 
army, had lately become a Major General; he 
hoped soon to get some command, and would then 
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do what lie could for de Yere. So in the mean 
time there was nothing for it but patience. Both 
submitted with a good grace: Eosamond, though 
deeply in love, felt she could not urge her &ther on 
the subject^ and indeed she could hardly contem- 
plate leaving him and Alfred ; while Frederick, on 
his side, felt that his poverty must prevent his 
pressing Rosamond to leave her happy, comfortable 
home for all he had to offer. There was much 
similarity of disposition and character between him 
and Rosamond, the same generous and noble feel- 
ings, the same love of truth and justice. Frederick 
was perhaps not quite so proud nor quite so 
unselfish ; knowledge of the world does not tend to 
make one unselfish, and he had seen a good deal of 
it. In riding, shooting, boating, all manly exer- 
cises, he greatly excelled; to do so was a neeessity 
in Rosamond's eyes: a contrast to his eldest 
brother, he was much beloved in his own family, a 
favourite in his regiment, and liked by all his 
friends, but — he was a stranger to his God. He 
had often heard and read of the Saviour's love and 
death ; he did not doubt the facts, he believed them 
as any other well-authenticated facts in history, but 
he did not feel any particular interest or concern in 
them, though probably had he been much cross- 
questioned on the subject, he would have said he 
knew he was a sinner, and that he hoped for pardon 
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tlirough Jesus Christ ; had he examined himself, it 
would have been by the world's standard, when he 
would have thought himself a good deal better 
than many others ; of course nobody was exactly 
what they ought to be, but he hoped when he was 
older, or when he had more time, or at any rate 
in the Jiiture, to think more about serious things. 
He read the Bible occasionally, not often ; some- 
times on a wet Sunday he might read the lessons 
appointed for the day, without much attention, 
without any interest When at school he had 
been confirmed, and afiierwards once received the 
Sacrament. 

After he was engaged to Bosamond they were in 
church together in London on Whit Sunday. 
Bosamond remained with her father to take the 
Sacrament, de Yere left the church. After we are 
married, thought Bosamond to herself, he must 
not go away, we must receive the Communion 
together ; but this was more from the feeling that 
they must not be separated in auything, than from 
the desire that he should eat that flesh and diink 
that blood without which there is no life. These 
two were strongly, deeply attached; they hoped 
to spend their life on earth together, in the 
sacred union of husband and wife: but never, never 
had they spoken to one another of the things 
which belonged to their eternal peace. Of their 
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mntnal feelings and opinions on almost every sub- 
ject ihey frequently conversed, and freely exchanged 
their inmost thoughts ; but of the mercies of God, 
of the Saviour's love, of their own wants and weak- 
nesses, and of their hopes for another state of 
existence, there seemed to be nothing to say. ^^Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh/' 
but these things were not in their hearts; they 
professed belief in all the great principles of the 
Gk)spel, but in reaUty the new birth, the peace with 
Ood through Christ, the risen life, the nnion, the 
incorporation of the true Christian with his beloved 
Saviour, were all unknown to them. But was their 
case singular P Is not this the state of tens, ay, of 
hundreds of thousands who are daily passing from 
Tune into Eternity P 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fbsdsugk was at Olemnona ; his leaye, which 
had heen ^ctended, was now nearly expired, and he 
must rejoin his rc^giment, which was in Canada. 
The approaching separation was dreaded hoth by 
him and Eosamond, though many Mends had pro- 
mised to do what they could to procure some 
appointment for him at home. " I have great hopes 
in dear old TJnde Tom, as we call General Gifford/' 
said Eosamond. 

''I haye no doubt he will do all he can, for your 
sake, though he says it will be such a bad marriage 
for you," answered de Vere, smiling ; " but he is 
so lately promoted that I am afraid he is not likely 
to get any command very soon." 

** Oh, he is one of those lucky people that always 
gets what he wants; and there is my dear £Either 
working as hard to cut his own throat, as he calls 
it, as if he was striving for what he desired most in 
the world." 

*' Ah, I feel indeed I never can be sufficiently 
indebted to Colonel Leicester. Till I came here I 
had no idea what my Rose of the World was to 
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him, to her brothers, to every one in the place; and 
when I think that I am to take you away from all 
this, and that you are going to give up so much for 
mey I feel very unworthy of it alL" 

** And I feel afraid that notwithstanding all the 
warnings Arthur has given you, you think you are 
going to marry an entire lump of perfection, and 
some day you will find me a very mere mortal'' 

*^ Yes, I do expect my Rosamond to be unlike 
every other, and in her I know I never shall be 
disappointed." 

Rosamond looked grave for a moment, and then 
laughing, said, ''Take care, you know I never 
made any promises of good behaviour ; but there 
are the boys calling, they are waiting for us to walk 
with them." 

"Why, what a stout little fellow you are, though 
you don't look very tremendous," said de Vere to 
Alfred, who had begged to go on when Rosamond 
proposed returning home. 

"Alfred is a very good walker, but I think, my 
darling, you have done enough for to-day," said his 
sister, " you were running about all the morning." 

" Oh, Rosy, I am not tired ; do come on a little 
bit farther, just to where you stood so long in the 
snow: I want to show Frederick the place." 

"Stood in the snow, what forp" said Captain 
de Yere. 
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"Oh, to save a lamb," said the Kttle boy eagerly, 
" and she saved its life, but she was very nearly 
frozen, and — '* 

" Oh, we will go some other day," said Rosa- 
mond, intemipting the child. 

But now Captain de Yere joined his entreaties 
to Alfred's, that they might go on to the place. 
Being on the spot, it was quite easy to understand 
from Alfred's earnest description, the great danger 
that Bosamondhad been in; but to make it intelli- 
gible to the reader, we must give a little more 
explanation. 

The previous March there had been a very 
severe snow-storm, and the depth of snow greater 
than had been known for many years; the day 
after, however, was dear and bright, aud Rosamond 
and Alfred set out for a walk. The road for some 
little distance had been partly cleared, and as they 
were well protected against wet, they rather 
enjoyed a little scrambling through the snow. 
" Now, Alfred," said his sister, " I think we must 
turn back, because I am not quite sure of the road 
here, and I think if we were to get off it we might 
get into trouble, for you know it shelves down very 
suddenly and steeply somewhere hereabouts on 
that side, and the snow must have drifted tremen- 
dously under the bank; but do you just stand 
still here a minute, I want to go on to where that 
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sheep is standing bleating so piteonsly, and see 
wliat is the matter; how can it have got away 
from the rest? Surely they must all have been 
driven in before last night." 

"Oh, let me come mih you, Rosy/' 

"You had much better stay where you are; if 
you go head over heek into some bole in the snow, 
how am I to pick you out' again 9 " 

" Oh, but I won't; Til just follow in your steps/' 

"Well, come along then, and take hold of my 
cloak. Oh, I see what it is/' she continued, as they 
advanced a few steps ftirther, "one of the poor little 
kunbs has got down there, and can't get up again', 
asid the poor mother can't help it. Keep back, 
Alfred, I don't know where the edge of the road is." 

" Had we not better go and tell the shepherd P" 
said Alfred. 

" Where are we to find himP" re^ed Rosamond, 
'' and in the mean-time the little creature will 
perish with cold, it looks half stupified already ; 
if I could just get two or thitee steps nearer, I 
l^imk, by stretching out my arm, I could get hold 
of it ; do you stay where you are." 

Ske advanced cautiousl j. 

" Oh I take care, take care," said Alfredv 

" Never fear," she replied; but as the words left 
her lips, her feet slipped from under h«r, and she 
slid violently down, some twelve or fifteen feet 
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the face apparently of some slopiiig bank of earth, 
the edge of which she had overstepped* Happily, 
she came down upon her feet, on a piece of rock, 
and felt her leg scraped against the trunk, or 
branch of some tree. Her fall having brought 
down a quantity of snow, had also precipitated the 
lamb from the spot where it had been standing ; it 
seemed to be caught in the tree which had saved 
Bosamond. She managed to get hold of it, and 
took it in her arms, the little creature nestling in 
to her as it felt her warmth. 

Rosamond was nearly up to her middle in snow, 
but she felt she was standing on a firm foundation. 
Carefully putting out one foot at a time, she became 
aware, however, that she had not more than three 
or four feet of standing ground ; in feu^t, as it was 
afterwards seen, her resting-place was a small piece 
of over-hanging rock, covered with a thin layer of 
earth, out of which grew a small birch-tree. Any 
one who has seen the Inrches in the TTigTi1i^Tif|i8^^ 
must have observed in what extraordinary spots 
they often grow, and how very little earth seems 
sufficient for them to take root in. Bosamond had 
now some idea of the nature of the ground, or 
rather no groimd, around her, and felt her only 
safeiy would be in remaining quietly where she 
was until some assistance could be procured. 

In the meantime, poor little Alfred remained 
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standing on the road, crying and wringing his 
hands. 

" Oh Bosy, Rosy, you will be drowned in the 
snow, you'll never get up again ; oh, what shall I 
do?" 

Rosamond cdled out cheerfully to him, 

^' Don't cry so, darling, that will not help us ; 
you must run home as quickly as you can, and tell 
where I am, and look about you as you go, and if 
you see anyone, call and make signs to them to 
come and help you." 

^' Oh, Rosy, how can I go and leave you here all 
alone P You wiU slip down again, and be smothered." 
And the poor little fellow began to cry afresh. He 
was only just six years old. 

'^ Oh, no, I am quite safe here. I am supported 
by a tree, only I dare not move, you know you. 
cannot help me, standing up there, so be off; and 
Alfred, mind where you go, and don't go off the 
road for anything; just go exactly the way we 
came, you will see our footsteps, and the first person 
you see, tell them to come quickly." 

Alfred set off, in great distress, and very soon, 
blinded by his tears, tumbled down; he got up 
quickly, and ran on, slipping and scrambling, and 
frequently falling, but he thought of nothing but 
getting help for his sister. At last he saw a herd- 
boy at a little distance, and made signs to him, for 
E 2 
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he was too &tigaed, and breathless, to make his 
Toioe heard. The boy approached^ marYelling 
much to see Master Alfred alone and in such a 
state, for he was covered with snow from his 
various tumbles, and with a bleeding knee. 
Having heard what had happened, Donald had 
sense enough to see he must get more help» but 
first he wanted to carry Alfred home. 

** No, no, you must get some men, and I shall 
go with them, I am not going home." 

Happily, in a few minutes more they met the 
factor, who at once directed the herd where to go 
to find some men, and desired that they should 
bring ropes and poles with them; then taking 
Alfred in his arms, he said, 

" Now we will go back to Miss Leicester, and 
tell her that help is at hand." 

All this, however, had taken some time ; it was 
long before Alfred had seen the herd-boy, and now 
Mr. Macdougall, with Alfred in his arms, and from 
the slippery state of the roads, could only walk 
slowly. But though really a long time had 
elapsed, it seemed much longer to Rosamond. At 
first she felt much pain in her hmbs from the cold, 
but presently they became so benumbed that she 
lost all feeling in her feet and legs. The little 
creature she had risked so much to save, was now 
repaying her, for its heat, as she held it pressed^ to 
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her bieasi^ Icept the life-blood waiin in her heart 
Olid lungs ; without this^ assistance would probably 
have arrived too late. Bosamond had a strong 
spirit, and was not at all what is commonly called 
nervous; but as she looked around her at the dreary 
waste of snoWy and then at the dedining sun, her 
heart sank a little ; she felt thankful that it was 
not a short December day, and she knew it would 
still be daylight for some time. But what could 
have become of Alfred P Had the poor little child 
wandered off the road^ got confused and lost his 
wayP From tiie deep covering of snow every- 
where, all out-of-door work was put a stop to, so 
ihat he might not see a (creature ; perhaps he had 
fallen down and hurt himself too much to be able 
to proceed ; or, he might have slipped into some 

deep drift and she dared not pursue these 

thoughts. She clasped the little black lamb still 
oloser to her, and shut her eyes, the glare of the 
snow was so painful ; she felt a soothing calm come 
over her, which she knew she must not yield to ; 
she resorted to various devices to keep herself 
awake, but the effort was becoming almost too 
great, when she heard the cry of " Rosy, Rosy." 
She had heard it as if in a dream, and she had not 
raised her head, but now it sounded with such a 
sharp distress in the tone, it roused her ; she looked 
up, and saw a man standing on the road above. 
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and Alfred with him, who was, indeed, calling on 
his* sister, in an accent of alarm; for of his first 
eager cry on coming in sight of her, she had taken 
no notice ; and he felt frightened, thongh he knew 
not why. 

'^ Alfred,'* she said, in a low dreamy yoioe, but 
she kept her eyes fixed upon him. Presently, and 
not a minute too soon, she saw what appeared to 
her a confused crowd, all talking, bustling, and 
moving about, amongst whom she recognised her 
father. It were useless to attempt to describe the 
raising Bosamond from her perilous situation, it 
was a work of time and difiBlculty, the more so as 
she was quite unable to give the least assistance ; 
but the men worked with eager, earnest, goodwill, 
and perfectly indifferent to any danger for them- 
selves; at last, she and the lamb, which she posi- 
tively refused to let go, were brought up, and 
landed in safety on the road. She was received in 
her father's arms, when fEuntly exclaiming, 
*^ Oh, papa ! " she became quite insensible. 
When she recovered consciousness, she found 
herself in her own room, undergoing every con- 
ceivable effort to restore animation ; and very soon 
these had the desired effect on the frame of the 
young, healthy girl, the current of whose blood 
soon flowed again warm and strong. It was not 
long before she dedared, in quite a lively Toioe, 
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that if they heaped any more blankets npon her 
she should be smothered, and should be quite tipsy 
if they made her swaUow any more brandy. 

The next day, although she said she felt quite 
reoovered, she was not disposed to rebel against 
the doctor's order, thai she should keep her bed. 
Alfired could not be persuaded to leave her for more 
than a few minutes at a time ; but the presence of 
the gentle, loving child, could not interfere with 
the direction that she was to be kept quiet. Bosa- 
mond had been making enquiries concerning the 
unconscious cause of all this commotion, and found 
it had been presented to Alfred, who was making 
it his especial care. 

" Rosy," said he, " do you know, I think you 
are like the Good Shepherd.'' 

Alfred had a book which Madame de Saligny 
had given him, with a picture of the Saviour as 
the Gkx)d Shepherd, His sheep following Him, and 
He carrying the lambs in His arms. And Alfred 
well knew the 10th chapter of St. John, and could 
repeat several of the verses. 

Bosamond answered in a grave, sad tone, but it 
was the echo of the feeling in her heart, at the 
moment, 

<'No, Alfred, I am not the least like Him." 

But this saying of her little brother's, as many 
others had done, sank deep into her heart. 
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After this long digressioiiy we must return to the 
walking-party, who were now on their way home. 

''Now Alfred has told you his story/' said 
Arthur, *' I must tell you one of Rosamond, which 
I think far more worthy of admiration than her 
attempting to commit suicide for the sake of that 
stupid little black thing.'' 

'' What are you going to tell P '' said Rosamond, 
who never exactly knew what her brother might 
say. 

"Only your little adventure with Mr. Peter 
McLachlan." 

" Oh, I beg you will hold your tongue about 
that," said Rosamond. " I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed of it. You will shock Frederick," she 
continued, laughing, and colouring a little ; " so pray 
let Mr. Peter McLachlan, as you call him, remain 
in the shade." 

" No, indeed, I won't. You have no reason to 
be ashamed of it, and I am sure you would do the 
very same thing again i£ the same cause occurred, 
and I want Frederick's opinion as to which display 
of character he most admires." 

" I confess great curiosity as to this story," said 
Captain de Vere, smiling. 

"Well, here it is," replied Arthur; "it is not 
long — I hate Idng stories : — One day I was out 
riding, and, turning into a cross road, I suddenly 
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came upon a remarkable soene — my sister was 
standing in the road, bestowing as hearty a horse- 
whipping as you ever saw given to a great—" 

^^Oh, Arthur/' said his sister, interrupting hun, 
'^ how you do exaggerate ! I only gave him two or 
three cuts/' 

" Fair play, Eosa, let me have my story out — to 
a great big hulking fellow. Beside her was a litde 
urchin, some nine or ten years old, standing trem- 
bling and crying, and a basket of apples on the 
ground, the three dogs sitting quietly, looking on at 
the show. Now is not that graphically described ? 
Well, I came up and said, * Hollo, whafs the matter 
here P ' If you had but seen Rosamond ! — ^upon 
my word she looked quite magnificent ; she — " 

" Oh, Arthur, Arthur," exclaimed Bosamond. 

" Go on, go on," said de Vere. 

'' All the Spanish blue blood was fizzing, I pro- 
mise you. Her cheeks had such a lovely colour, 
and her eyes were sparkling in a way they don't 
often take the trouble of doing." 

Here Bosamond again attempted to speak, but 
was playfully prevented by de Vere, who said he 
must hear Arthur's story out. 

" Well," continued Arthur, " the case was this : 
Peter, a great fellow of sixteen, overtook little 
Willy Cameron, who was taking a basket of apples 
from his master, a gardener, to a house at some 
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distance. First he tried to bribe the child to let 
him take one or two ; then, finding he could not 
shake his honesty, he took them by force, and when 
the little boy b^gan to cry, and say he would tell 
his master, the brute beat him. But he little 
thought the great goddess, Nemesis, was behind 
him, who soon made her whip and his back ac- 
quainted ; you know she neyer waited to hear the 
story, but went on the principle of hanging first, and 
trying afterwards." 

'^ I am afindd," said Rosamond, laughing, " you 
will think I was rather too hasty, though the event 
proved I was right ; but when I saw the big boy 
beating the little one, that was enough for me, and 
I certainly was not sorry that I happened to have 
the dog-whip in my hand." 

'^ And it never struck you," said Captain de 
Yere, '^ that this said Peter, being a cowardly thief, 
might have turned upon you P " 

*' Not she," said Arthur, taking the words out of 
his sister's mouth, ^'if it had been a lifi^ardsDian 
she would have punished him all the same; so 
perhaps it was as well that I appeared on the soene 
just when I did." 

''And then," said Alfred, "Bosy took such a 
long walk in the rain to take care of poor little 
Willy." 

'' Oh, yes," said Arthur, " I must not forget the 
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seqneL When wo had dismissed the worthy Peter, 
we found the wee fellow still in distress : it was six 
pounds of apples he was charged with, and they 
were alarmingly diminished, for not only had the 
thief pocketed some, which we were not aware of, or 
we would have made him refund, but in the scuffle 
several of them had rolled away, and disappeared 
in the ditch. The child was afraid his story would 
not be believed, and that he would be punished, so 
Rosamond said she would go with him to the house 
he was going to, and explain the state of the case. 
They were not any of our people, so she did not 
know them except by name, and that they had the 
character of being rather hard to deal with, so that 
made her the more determined. I told her it was 
going to pour ; but I believe if that remarkable 
shower so often talked of but never yet seen, com- 
posed of canine and feline animals, had come down, 
she would have walked on in the middle of it. 
Then when she got to the house the people were so 
amazed and delighted, and I don't know all what, 
at a visit from Miss Leicester, that they were most 
awfully civil, and wanted her to stay and dry her 
clothes, and have tea, and all sorts of things. 
Moreover, having discovered one of the apples with 
a rotten spot upon it, they presented it to the small 
boy as the reward of virtue.^ 

" Really, Arthur/' now broke in Rosamond, 
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/'you are too absurd; but, happily, by this time 
Frederick knows you well enough not to believe 
above half that you say." 

*' I behove every word of the story he has just 
told, and admire it extremely." 

** There, Bosa, now/' said Arthur, in a voice of 
triumph, ''you see you are not always to put me 
down, though you are the Bosamunda ; I have got 
the Magna Gharta on my side." 

" But don't you like the Lamb story best?" said 
Alfred to de Vere. 

" Nonsense, Alfred," said his brother, " it sinks 
to nothing compared with the horsewhipping of 
Peter McLachlan." 

" Oh, no ; say you like the Lamb story best," 
repeated Alfred, raising his earnest, pleading face 
to Frederick's. 

" I like the Lamb story very much, Alfred, but 
I Uke the other too ; and I am sure that no one I 
ever heard of would have behaved in both as your 
.sister did." 

« That's right, that's right," said Alfred. 

And now perceiving de Vere stooping, aad 
speaking low to Bosamond, Arthur discreetly pro- 
posed to race Alfred to the house, which was close at 
hand, leaving the lovers to follow at their leisure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Rosamond's twenty-first birthday was dose at hand, 
and Colonel Leicester intended to give a large party 
at Glenmona in celebration of it. Two days after, 
Captain de Yere was to tali^e his departure. Rosa- 
mond dared hardly contemplate his leaving her; 
though there was not much outward show, her 
vehement nature had thrown itself completely into 
this new and absorbing passion; she almost felt 
dissatisfied that there was nothing she could do, 
no sacrifice she could make, to prove to him her 
devotion. It was not too much to say that she 
worshipped him. " You first taught me to love, 
Frederick,'' she would say; ^4t was a sealed book 
to me before, but now I feel as if I never could 
come to the end of all the beautiful things it teaches." 
She had to speak to him thus sometimes, for he was 
often full of jealous little doubts. He said he felt 
so unworthy of his happiness in having won her, 
he must hear her repeat it over and over again. 
And yet he might have been satisfied, for she could 
truly say — 

My bomity is as boundless as the sea^ 
My loye as deep : the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
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But an Has ms to eeaae^ and fliegr were to pait — 
to be lednoed to flie eoli mwBmn of pen and ink. 
Thoogh flufl power of eommimieation wifli the 
loved absent is a Ueasing mupeakaUe^ stfll, as a 
fiving writer has wdl said, " Ganeflpondenoe bears 
mndi tlie same idadon to personal interoomse^ that 
booiks of dried plants do to flie living and fiesb 
flowers in ibe lanes and meadows." 

Though ibe shadow of ibis coming s^aratiau 
-was fikDing daiUy on Bosamond, she conid not but 
SbA y&rj happy on her bbfliday, and gratefbl for 
all ibe love tibat was bmsbed apon her. She was 
awakened in fiie morning by Alfred jumping into 
her bed — his own stood beside hers — and haYing 
half strangled her with hugs and kisses, presented 
her with a yeiy pretiy peari loi^et It had been 
bought, in pr^aratian, Ibe last time he was in 
London, and carefblly treasured in many a fold of 
cotton and many a piece of paper, and this last 
nig^ it had been placed under his pillow, that it 
might be all ready in the morning. Then before 
she had finished dressing she had an early visit 
fiom her fiither, to bestow his solemn and tender 
blessing on bis bdoved daughter, and to present 
her with a book of beautiful engravings firom some 
of the most celebrated Spanish masters. He was 
quickly succeeded by Arthur in ramping spirits 
with his gift; and finally, she was waylaid in the 
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passage by Frederick on leaving her room, who also 
had a birthday-remembrance to present. Whether 
it was wrapped in as many pieces of paper as 
Alfred's had been, and took some time to impack, 
or whatever might be the cause, the giving and 
receiving of it did take so long, that at last Oolond 
Leioester opened the dining-room door, and called 
''Rosamond, my dear, are yon coming P I am 
waiting for you ;" and then Bosamond thrust some- 
thing into her pocket, and rushed down stairs, 
followed more leisurely by Captain de Vere. At 
break£Eist all the conversation was of the coming 
festivities which were to take place in-doors and 
out-of-doors, upstairs and down, for it was to be a 
f^te-day for all. 

" Frederick," said Arthur, " I am going to intro- 
duce you this evening to the prettiest girl in the 
oounfy." 

" Indeed," said de Vere, " and who may 
she be P" 

"Now, what a jBat you areP Why did you 
not say immediately, I know her already, and then 
look indescribable unutterables at Bosamond. I 
gave you the opportunity on purpose, and you are 
too stupid to take advantage of it" 

'' But you know the present company are always 
excepted." 

'' Oh, that is a very poor get off. However, 
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perhaps you'U leani something from this young 
lady, for she is veiy learned and sdentificy and all 
that sort of tiling." 

. '^Then pray don't pahn her off npon me. I 
don't like scientific ladies." 

** Is it poor Susan Grant you are talking of in 
this way P" said Rosamond. 

** Miss Grant, to be sore; and I've promised to 
introduoe Frederiek to her. ^e has seen him at 
chaichy and is very anxions on the sobject." 

"1 thoaght she never saw anybody at ohnrck 
Imt the clergyman/' said Rosamond, smiling. 

** Ohy don't yoa trust her, she is a r^;iilar 
humbug." 

''Miss Grant," said Rosamond, addressing Fre- 
deriek, ''is one of oor neighbours. She lives vnth 
her grandmother at Aohnacraig, that pretty old 
place you noticed one day, don't you remember? 
And Arthur quizzes her most unmerdfblly some- 
times, even before her £eu$e." 

" I scorn to do that behind a person's back 
which I would not do before their &ce," scad 
Arthur, with a grand air. 

" I think I must have seen her," said de Yere ; 
" was it not her we met one day, Rosamond, vnth a 
very dirty bag, that looked as if it was bursting, 
and an old doak that I said I thought must have 
been stolen from some scarecrow; and you just 
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nodded and passed on, for yon said if she once 
&8tened upon jon, yon would not be able to shake 
her off/' 

** Yes," said Rosamond, "that wasjust Miss Grant." 

'' She is the most intense bore in existence," said 
Arthur; "and besides " 

"Come, come, Arthur," said his father, "you 
must not be so severe upon poor Susan — ^she has 
many good points." 

" I haven't discovered them yet," said the incor- 
rigible Arthur ; " but you must know, Frederick, 
though papa won't say so. Miss Gt. bores him to 
death, and he very quietly goes to sleep under the 
infliction." Here Eosamond and Colonel Leicester 
both laughed, and Arthur continued, " One evening 
she was here and several other people. She was 
sitting on the sofa beside papa, bothering about 
shells and rocks and all that sort of stuff, that any- 
body can get up in half an hour, you know, fix>m 
Pinnock's Catechisms. Well, the good Colonel went 
fast asleep, only as he still sat up nobody was a bit 
the wiser, and Susan droned on, when all of a sud- 
den we were startled by a loud snore ! Then papa 
suddenly started, with that peculiar air of having 
been awake all the time> and exclaimed, ' Oh yes, 
it's all grey wacke !' We all shouted. Uncle Tom 
was here, and I thought he would have laughed 
himself inside out — do you remember, Rosamond P" 

F 
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"I must confess on that oooasLon I was a little 
obliviousy" said Colonel Leioester ; ''but I'm sore, 
Arthury yoo'Te no reason to complain, poor Miss 
Grant never bores you." 

*' I take precious good care she shouldn't, for if 
eyer her speech exceeds fifteen seconds in length I 
cut her short However, really I wouldn't mind 
her boring so much if she didn't behave so ill to her 
good old grandmother." 

** Oh, Arthur, she doesn't do that." 

''Does she notP I call neglecting her as she 
does behaving ill to her. Now, Frederick, what do 
you say P Mrs. Grant is a delightful old lady, but 
very infirm and nearly blind; and Miss G-. goes 
about all over the country, looking after all the 
other old women, and going to all the schools and 
meetings she can lay her hands upon, and leaves 
poor Mrs. Grant to take care of herself." 

" I certainly do not admire that," said Captain 
de Vere. " But you know it is the fisishion of the 
present day for ladies to find their work anywhere 
but at home." 

"And Mrs. Grant might live n^uch more comfort- 
ably than she does if she wasn't saving for Susan, 
who hasn't a shilling. She might have a carriage 
and many a thing that she denies herself, that 
she may leave something for her granddaughter, 
because she has only the life-rent of the property ; 
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80 I think the least Susan might do would be 
to pay her every attention." 

Colonel Leioester, who disliked hearing any one 
spoken against^ but did not always check his son as 
he should have done, now said, '' Fredrick, if you 
have finished your breakfast, I want you for a few 
minutes in my room." 

Captain de Yere immediately rose, and they left 
the room tc^ther. 

'^ I shall have some fiin out of Susan to-night," 
said Arthur to his sist^ ; *' she is highly delighted 
at the news of your engagement being confided to 
her. I gave her a first-rate character of Frederick, 
I assure you." 

** He is much obliged to you, I dare say." 

*^ And I told her to what an ancient and cele- 
brated family he belonged; and, moreoTer, that 
Frederick had the first-class of the distinguished 
Older of Magna Charta." 

*^ Oh, you goose, I don't suppose she swallowed 
that." 

** I haye no doubt she did. But now, Eosa, I 
hope you won't be angry, for I did tell her that — " 

'' What P" said Bosamond. 

'' That of course nobody was perfect, and that 
notwithstanding all these advantages, there was one 
blot — one terrible blot." 

'' What do yen mean P" said Bosamond, haughtQy. 
F 2 
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"There is no blot, or flie shadow of one, on Frede- 
rick de Vere." 

** Oh, my dear Bosa, you are so mudi in love 
that you can't see clearly ; but eyery one else is 
quite aware ci it" 

Bosamond seemed getting impatient, so Arthur 
continued gravely : 

** I told her tiiat it was yeiy sad, but that it was 
a melancholy £eust that a church mouse was a landed 
proprietor compared to hinu'' 

** Oh, you absurd boy!" said his sister, provoked 
at having been taken in for a moment ; ** and you 
caU that a blot?" 

" Well, you know it is, and a very serious one 
too in the eyes of the world." 

" Eyes of the world T repeated Bosamond, con- 
temptuously. 

*' Yes, and as it is the world we five in, there's 
no use despising it. Fm sure if I knew one where 
tin was a fittle more life, I'd make an excursion 
there directly-" 

** I don't think you have much to complain of in 
that way," returned his sister ; *' but Fm sure if 
there was a world of donkeys, I should recommend 
you to take an excursion ticket for that; they would 
elect you their chief at first sight, without doubt." 

''In that case I would immediately appoint 
Frederick prime minister, it would just suit him r 
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80 keep up your spirits, for there's a prospect for 
him." 

" C!ome/' said Bosamond, laughing, ** a tmee ; 
and here am I talking nonsense with you, when 
there are a hundred and fifty things to he looked 
after/' 

** Anything I can do for you P'^ said he, as she 
was leaving the room. 

^'Two negatiyes— don't tease Alfred, and don't 
be unmerciful to poor Susan." 

*'Two negatives make an affirmative, so I pro- 
mise to do both." 

The festivities all passed off well. Eosamond's 
engagement had not been publicly announced, but 
a good deal of curiosity had been excited by the tall 
handsome young man who had been staying some 
time at Glenmona, aad who had, during that time, 
been Miss Leicester's shadow; however, as every 
gentleman who visited there was always set down 
as a lover of the young lady's, some thought there 
was nothing in it, while others went that evening 
to Glenmona determined to try and find out the 
true state of the case. One bold vulgarian congra- 
tulated Rosamond, which congratulation she chose 
to take as if meant for her birthday, and answered 
accordingly. Some mean spirits questioned Alfred. 
Arthur caught one old lady pumping him, and im- 
mediately took her in hand, and in five minutes, as 
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he afterwards told his sister, ^'I so conglomerated 
her brain on that subject and several others, that 
yon may depend upon it she will not know A from 
B for a month." 

The next morning Bosamond disappeared imme- 
diately after breakfast, ditto De Yere — ^it was his 
last day. Alfred gaessed his sister might not like 
to be hnnted, and he took his book to his father. 

''Papa, will you hear me read this morning P I 
am reading the 'Tales of My Grandfyther,' and I 
am in the middle of Bobert Bruce, and it is «o nice. 
When I stop Boey asks me questions, and then I 
spell the difficult words." 

" Gome along then, my boy ; but I am afraid I 
shall not make such a good teacher as Bosy." 

When Bosamond hurried in some minnteB after 
the gong had beat for luncheon, whiidi was Alfred's 
dinner, her heart smote hex a little for having left 
him the whole morning, which he was always ac- 
customed to spend wifli her. 

" And what has my pet been about P" she said, 
as she put the best bit of the chicken upon his plate. 

" Oh, Bosy, I have been very busy — I read and 
spelt to papa, and then I learnt my hymns, and 
then I pamted ; and after dinner I am going to ride 
Toddlekins, and papa is going with me, and we are 
going to the &rm on the hilL" 

Bosamond looked at de Yere, as much as to say, 
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Did yoa ever see such a child P and then she and 
Frederick took advantage of the arrangement^ and 
disappeared again till dinner. 

At an early hour the following morning Oaptain 
de Yeie departed, not so early, however, but that 
fhe whole fEunily were up to se6 him aS. Bosamond 
had great command over herself— most proud na- 
tures have — she bade her lover farewell in the 
library, and then stood at the window to see him 
paas. The carriage was quickly out of sight, when 
she turned and went to her own room. Alfred 
caught a glimpse of her &ce as she passed hurriedly 
up stairs, and forbore to follow her ; but now that 
Frederick was gone he thought he need not be 
another whole day separated from her, so after 
waiting what he thought a very long time he went 
and knocked at her door. She well knew that little 
gentle knock, and immediately went and opened the 
door. 

** Bofify, may I come in, or will you come down 
stairs r 

" Not this morning, darling — ^I want to be alone, 
but I shall come down to dinner ; when the dress- 
ing-bell rings you may .come : and will you bring 
me a nosegay P I should like the flowers out of 
your own garden." 

Alfred went away rather sadly, but this was a 
delightful occupation for him, a labour of love, as 
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all his little works were. T^fli the greatest care 
he picked the choicest of his flowers^ rejectiiig every 
one fliat was the least faded or had the slightest 
blemish, and then sat down to make them into a 
booqnet^ for which he had a wonderfbl taste ; the 
last operation was to go to his sister's maid, who 
was also his own attendant^ for a bit of ribbon to 
tie them up. 

** N0W9 Jlora, you mnst giye me a nice bit No, 
I won't have that old shabby piece— -that won't do 
for Bosy's flowOTS." 

''Oh, Master Alfined, you've got all the best dean 
bits — you want so many, I've no more to give you 
unless I was to cut a n6w piece off the roll, and 
that would just be wastery, to tie up flowers." 

'' No, no, it would not be wastery for Boqr ; so 
please give me a new bit, now do." 

He was victorious, and went with a radiant face 
to present his bouquet at dressing-time, when he 
was folly rewarded by the way in which it was 
received and admired; but it was a very sad face 
that smiled and kissed him — the tears had come at 
last, and Alfred's own eyes filled as he saw the 
marks of his sister's grie£ But she went down to 
dinner, talked as much as usual, and smiled when- 
ever her father spoke to her. Arthur had two or 
three sly jokes on the tip of his tongue; but when 
he saw his sister's pale face, and the dark ring 
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below hw eyes, he strangled them, and this was no 
small effort for Arthur. He had got a commission 
in his fEither's old regiment of the Guards, and a 
few days after this he departed to begin life in the 
Wellington Barracks. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GoLOKBL Lrigbstbr pioposed that fhey shoold 
make some excuisLon, or go for a few weeiks to 
Edinbuigliy or anywhere that would tend to distract 
Rosamond a little from her present sorrow, bat she 
infinitely preferred remaining at home ; there her 
weekly despatdhes from Canada were addressed, 
and she oonld not bear to think of a day's delay in 
reoeiving them; there too she had mor6 quiet 
leisure for* her new oocapation of letter- writing, and 
not a little time did it take up. One morning when 
she was thus bnsQy employed, the servant came 
to her door to annonnce that Miss Grant and Miss 
Macpheison were in the drawing-room. An expres- 
sion of impatience escaped Rosamond as she threw 
down her pen, then hastily taking it np again she 
wrote, ^'I am interrupted, here's Susan the bore,'' 
and then dosing her writing-book, went down stairs. 
Miss Macpherson, the daughter of a small laird 
in the neighbourhood, was going to be married, 
and had come by invitation to see some of Miss 
Leicester's dresses, etc., of which she was to have 
the pattern. Rosamond sent for Flora, and desired 
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her to take Miss Macphersen, and show her all she 
wished: '^ And pray make any use you like of any 
of my things/' she added, as the young lady was 
leaving the room, who being rather shy, and a 
little in awe of Miss Leicester, was not sony to 
be dismissed to make the inspection by herself. 

'^ Susan, had you not better go and assist?'' said 
Rosamond, hoping by this means to get back to her 
letter ; ''though," she added, laughing, ''I suppose 
you have a soul above the bonnet and doak that 
was sent to me from Paris last month." 

** Oh, I have not time just now," replied Miss 
Grant, I want to tell you about that man for whom 
I begged the clothes from Oolonel Leicester. I am 
80 annoyed ; after all he will not go to church, and 
I am sure he has no excuse now." 

'' Well, I ean't make him go," said Rosamond. 

"But I thought perhaps as Oolonel Leicester 
had been so kind about the clothes, he would speak 
to him." 

'' No, I don't think papa would like to do that» 
you know he knows nothing about the man. Mr. 
Ross is the proper person to speak to him." 

'' Oh, Mr. Ross puts off things so, and he always 
seems so afraid of interfering, as he calls it, with 
the minister of the parish." 

** But you said this man belonged to the English 
Church." 

" Yes, so he said." 
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** Well, my dear Susan, my advice to you is, not 
to trouble yourself about the man any more ; you've 
got clothes for him to go to church, and if he won't 
go, why you can't make him. You have not told 
me how Mrs. Grant is/* 

^'Oh, grandmamma is rather suffering with 
rheumatism just now, she is in bed to-day.'* 

'' I am very sorry to hear it ; I know she never 
stays in bed if she can possibly help it. Is she able 
to be amused P Have you been reading to her P 
here is the new number of Blackwood, will you 
take it to herP I know she is interested in the 
story that is going on in it." 

Susan did not seem to care to talk much about 
her grandmamma, and Rosamond did not care 
much to listen to the details Susan wished to give 
her about the school and the clothing club, some 
sick children and some drunken parents; it was a 
great relief to her when Miss Macpherson re- 
appeared, and they soon after took their departure. 
Unfortunately Miss Grant had not the talent of 
making those subjects interesting to her hearers ; 
with good intentions, her manner was so wearisome, 
and she dwelt upon evident truths with such 
tiresome prolixity, to say nothing of a large admix- 
ture of herself, her own sayings and opinions, which 
were not remarkable for either depth or brilliancy, 
that the thought generally uppermost in the minds 
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of her hearers was^ ^' I wish she woold have done, 
and go away." A more judicious and less oppres- 
sive person might have led Rosamond to take more 
interest in the duty of attending to the wants of 
her poorer brethren. A certain amount of work in 
this way she had been brought up to do, and she 
did it from principle, but it was Qot heart- work 
with her ; she did not do it for Christ^s sake. She 
had a dass in the Sunday-school, she visited all the 
people on her father's property, the sick were 
always assisted with food or medicine, as the case 
might be, and in all proper cases clothes and other 
necessaries were given as occasion required; but 
Ab did not trouble herself to enter into their 
feelings ; except in some peculiar cases she could 
not sympathise with them ; she met with the usual 
amount of indifference, ingratitude, falsehood and 
dirt, and she had not much patience for any of 
these things. ^Alfred's gentle voice would often 
interpose when she had left some cottage in 
difigast, and he would persuade her not to give 
np such and such people, ''though they were so 
dirty and disagreeable." Those children in her 
Sunday dass who were intelligent and attentive 
she liked, and got on well with ; but they were 
a small minority; the majority were either inat- 
tentive or skipid« and sometimes both together. 
"Alfied," she said one day, almost driven to 
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de^eraiioii by Hie hnpenetraUe sinpidity of a 
fltordy young highlands who stood before her, 
** Will yoQ take that dolt, and see if jrou can make 
him nndeistand that Noah got into the ark; for I 
can'tP*' 

The dolty idioae fooe was Teiy red, and his hands 
very blac^ retired with AUred into the back- 
gromid; and whatever was the phm adopted by the 
latter, he did get the thick-headed child to compre- 
hend that Noah got into the aik, and a good deal 
more infimnation on. the same sobject hfi^ dw* 
Delighted with his snceesB, Alfred was fiied with 
the ambition of having a dass of his own, and 
talked to his sister on the subject Bosamond in 
her own mind thought he was too yoong^ notwith- 
standing that his abilities were wondexfal for his 
age, but as she never conid bear to say no to him, 
it was decided to refiar the matter to papa, who 
immediately said that he was too yoong fiar any- 
thing of the kind* 

''Why, my Kttle man, you're not seven yean 
old; I am afindd your pupils would laugh at yon." 

''I am veiy near seven, papa, and there are 
some very little oneB;" and he began repeating the 
names of some juveniles who were younger than 
himself* 

''AU in good time, Alfred,'' said his &lher, "but 
you must not think of it at present" 
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Alfred never disputed his father's will, but he 
looked so disappointed that Bosamond immediately 
thought of something to give him pleasure, and 
proposed that if the next day was fine they should 
take Toddlekins, and go over to Achnacraig. 

''Mrs. Gh^nt is still confined to her room, I 
believe, and I know she will be pleased to have 
a visit from us." 

Alfred was always glad to go and see Mrs. 
Ghranty and the following morning being propitious, 
the trio started. 

Toddlekins, the smallest and most intelligent of 
Shetland ponies, had been brought up in his distant 
birth-place, among quite a tribe of little human 
beings, and had been accustomed to fare in all 
things pretty much as they did ; he would thrust 
his nose into the pot upon the hearth, and whether 
it contained porridge or potatoes, it was all one to 
Toddlekins. He seldom carried less than four or five 
of his little companions, the ride generally consist- 
ing in a series of tumblings-off and gettings-up 
again, which ^ere all more or less severe upon 
poor Toddlekin's mane, but as his temper was 
sweet and his mane strong, neither was at all the 
worse. 

But alas ! one day a dealer in ponies appeared ; 
times were hard, and the price offered was too tempt- 
ing to the head of the house. Toddlekins was sold 
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and carried ofiP amidst the tears and lamentations of 
his little friends. He was soon after bought by a 
man who had been employed by Colonel Leicester 
to look out for a pony for Alfred, and Glenmona 
was now his happy home. By crossing a ford and 
ascending a very steep though short hill, Achna- 
craig was brought within the reach of a good 
walker like Bosamond, and by this route they pro- 
ceeded. When they came to the ford Toddlekins 
carried his little master safely over, when Alfred, 
jumping off, patted him on the shoulder, and said, 
"Look, Toddy, look; go and fetch Rosy;" then 
the little beast trotted through the water again 
back to Bosamond, who coiled herself up on his 
back as best she might, to prevent her feet and 
petticoats getting wet, and then she was carried 
across. 

Arrived at Achnacraig they found Mrs. Grant 
alone, as was generally the case, and though not 
now in bed, still confined to her room. She was 
delighted to see them; and Bosamond soon found 
out, to her great indignation, what a lonely time 
the poor invalid had been spending ; not that Mrs. 
Grant ever complained of her granddaughter's 
neglect, always gratefril for the smallest attention 
she never complained of anything or anybody: 
gentle and patient, she was one of those who said 
little and bore much. 
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''Bosamondy my dear, Fm quite ashamed of 
keeping Blackwood so long, and I'm soie your 
£Either has not read it yet, bnt really the print is so 
small and dose for my poor eyes, and they haye 
been weaker since this last cold, that I have not 
been able to read at all/' 

"And why has not Susan been reading to yon?" 

'^ Oh, every day she said she would, but she has 
been so busy, and so much out, that — ** 

"And where is she now?" asked Rosamond, 
thinking to herself, she is always busy about 
eyerything but what she ought to be busy about. 

"I really am not quite sure," said poor Mrs. 
Ghrant, in a hesitating manner ; " I only saw her 
for a minute after breakfast, and she seemed in 
a great hurry/' 

Bosamond took off her bonnet. " I am going to 
stay for an hour, and read to you, if you'll let me." 

"Oh, my dear child, how kind of you ! " and the 
poor old lady's eyes brightened. " But no, I can- 
not be so selfish as to keep you in this dose room, 
instead of being out this beautiful day." 

"I choose to stay," said Bosamond, smiling. ''I 
haye had a long walk, and I want a rest." 

'' Well, you must haye some lundieon before I 
will let you read a word, and Alfred some dinner: 
mydear child, will you ring that bell P youseelam 
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sadly faelpless; and now go to the dining-rooniy 
and take care of yoaiselYes." 

''And what aie you to haveP" asked Bosamond. 

''I believe I was to have some soup at one 
o'clock, but I sappoae they did not like to bring it 
in while you were here." 

" I shall see after that," said Bosamond* as she 
left the roonu 

When she retomedy Mrs. Ghrant enquired where 
Alfired was, and how he would amuse himFielf. 

''He is gone to the garden, you know he delights 
in a garden; and he and Tumbull are great 
fiiends. We took care to tie up Toddlekins firsts for 
he would walk into yoor best flower beds without 
compunction, he pokes after Alfred eyerywhere." 

Bosamond now told Mrs. Grant of Alfred's wish 
to haye a class in the Sunday-school^ and how well 
he had submitted to his fEither's refusaL 

" The dear infant ! did anybody ever hear any- 
thing like that ; he is a little angel, if ever there 
was one upon earth." 

" Indeed, I think so; but what do you think he 
said to me the other day. I had called him an 
angel just as you did just now, and he said, 'Oh, 
Bosy, don't call me an angel, I am not one ;' and 
then in a minute he added, ' I do not want to be 
an angel ; Jesus did not die for the angels.' " 

" Well," said Mrs. Grant, holding up her hands, 
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" I'm sure he is one of the lambs of Christ's own 
flock ; the dear child is taught of God, theie is no 
doubt of ihat." 

Rosamond read for some time to Mrs. Ghrant, till 
Alfired's little knock was heard at the door. He 
entered with some flowers in his hand. " Tumbull 
said I might pick these for you ; I saw there were 
none in the room, and I know you like them. 
Shall I put them into water P" 

*^ 0\ thank you, my darling boy I I shall be so 
glad to have them. Will you fill thosd glasses 
there, and give me one on this little table beside 
mer 

When Alfred had arranged the flowers, he and his 
sister took their leave, to poor Mrs. Ghunt's regret. 

''Tell Susan I shall not speak to her," said 
Rosamond, " until she has read you all you want 
out. of ' Blackwood,' and then I hope she will bring 
it back to Glenmona herself." 

Mrs. Grant smiled and gently shook her head. 

At dinner that day Colonel Leicester told his 
daughter that he had met Miss Ghrant a long way 
from home,, and that she had been visiting ^me 
people he thought she had better leave alone, that 
they were not good for much. 

" At any rate," replied his daughter, " I think 
she would have been more in her proper place 
attending in her grandmother's sick room." 
g2 
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Ooloiiel Leicester thought so too, but only said, 
** I believe she means weU, but is sometimes mis- 
taken, poor thing." Bosamond gave a grunt of 
dissatisfaction. 

In file little English church near Glenmona, the 
only one in that part of the country, there was sel- 
dom any voice heard but that of Mr. Boss, the 
resident clergyman; so that Bosamond looked up in 
suiprise one Sunday on hearing a strange voice 
repeat the prayer before the sermon. She saw a 
handsome intelligent countenance, but one that 
looked pale and worn. The manner in which he 
gave out his text, and the opening words of his 
discourse, struck and fixed her attention, which 
never afterwards flagged for a moment. The text 
was, '^ As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved 
you;" the first words, ^' Of all flie wondei&l and 
gracious words in the Bible, there are none more 
wonderful than these — ^without the Spirit man can- 
not understand them." It was evident indeed that 
this preacher knew something of the love '^ which 
passeth knowledge," and that he was most anxious 
that his hearers should know something of it also. 
Bosamond could not take h^ eyes off him for an 
instant, and listened with the most wrapt attention. 
One deep heavy sigh escaped her as he concluded. 
Was it an aspiration after that life and love he had 
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been describing with such heartfelt earnestness P or 
was it the deep breath of sorrow that she knew 
none of these things P 

As she took her fietther's arm on leaving the 
church die whispered, 

" Papa, do you know who that is P" 

He answered, " No." 

Preswitly Mr. Ross came up to them, with the 
unknown dergsrman. He looked younger than he 
had done in the pulpit. 

"My cousin, Mr. Waldegrave." 

Bows and a few words were exchanged, when 
some one coming up to speak to Mr. Boss, the 
Leicesters walked on. 

When Bosamond got home she looked for the 
verse in St. John from which Mr. Waldegrave had 
preached, and she read the whole chapter — ^in one 
sense it might be said she read it for the first time. 
Over some of the verses she pondered long ; when 
at last she closed the book, she went down upon her 
knees and prayed to God to enlighten her igno- 
rance. She was beginning to feel she knew nothing. 
Had any eaxthly ear heard her prayer, it might 
have been thought very defective; but it was the 
prayer of humility and truth, and such are never 
left unregarded. 

The next day Colonel Leicester went to oall at 
the ^parsonage ; he took Alfred with him. Bosa- 
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mond was engaged with her packet for Oanada, 
and remained at home. As soon as they returned, 
Alfred, as usual, sought his sister to tell her every- 
thing and everybody he had seen during Us short 
absence. 

" And oh ! Rosy, Mr. Waldegrave is so nice I 
He and Mr. Eoss were out when we went, and we 
went in and saw Mrs. Ross and Mary ; and then 
they came in, and Mr. Waldegrave had seen Tod- 
dlekins at the door, and he thinks he never saw 
such a little beauty. And oh ! Rosy, what do you 
think he said ? he said he was sure he could beat 
Toddleldns in. a race, and some day I'm to ride 
Toddly as fast as ever I can, and Mr. Waldegrave 
is to run. Wont that be delightful ?" 

" Yes, very," answered his sister, smiling ; she 
was always pleased when Alfred was pleased, and 
liked to hear of his being noticed. 

'^ And what has brought Mr. Waldegrave to the 
Highlands at this season — and is he going to stay 
long — and is he going to preach next Sunday? 
Now, can you answer all these questions V* . 

^' No, I don't know, but I dare say Mr. Boss 
told papa, and I think papa asked them to dinner 
some day." 

Rosamond heard fit)m her father thai Mr. 
Waldegrave was a curate in a crowded pariah in 
London, that his strength had given way from 
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loQg-oontinued over-work, aad that he had come 
on a visit of a few weeks to his cousia for the 
benefit of a complete change and rest 

'' And, then the first thing Mr. Boss does is to 
make him do his duty/' said Bosamond, rather 
indignantly. Eis health will certainly never &il 
from over-much work." 

*^ Hush, dear Bosa/' said her father, gently. 
" I conceive Mr. Waldegrave is not a man who 
could remain anywhere idle ; and I fancy it is his 
own wish to do ^mething while he is here. I 
have asked him and the Bosses to dine here on 
Thursday. We had better have two or three 
people to meet them." 

Mr. Waldegrave did not sit next Miss Leicester 
the day he dined at Glenmona; he took the 
first opportunity of approaching her when the 
gentlemen returned to the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

'^ I am disappointed not to have seen your little 
brother, Miss Leicester. We made great friends 
the other day, and I hoped to have improved my 
acquaintance to-night." 

*^ He left the room to go to bed just about five 
minutes before you came in." . 

** He never comes in to dessert then P" 
'^ Oh« nOf papa thinks that a very bad custom, in 
which I quite agree with him." 
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'' Indeed I think yon are right. I am very fond 
of ohildreny but I do not think that at all the 
proper time for their appearance/' 

" Alfred being the only child in the hoofie, he 
breakfasts with us, for we breakfast early, and dines 
at onr luncheon, but he never comes in either at or 
after dinner. I know he is looking forward though 
to seeing you here some morning, and to the carry- 
ing out of some sporting engagements that you 
have entered into.'' 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Waldegrave, smiling, " I 
am to try my mettle against his pony — that smallest 
of Shetlanders. I never saw a prettier picture 
than the two. When the little boy mounted, and 
rode off, I longed to sketch them." 

" Oh, do you draw, Mr. Waldegrave P " 

" Yes, in a humble way." 

'' Then I hope you wiU do a sketch of Alfred 
and his pony." 

'^ I will make an attempt, but I diould despair 
of catching that child's expression; it changes 
much, but is almost always more or less beau- 
tifiiL" 

*' I assure you," said Rosamond, ** it is but an 
index of his mind and disposition, which are very 
beautiful." 

" He said one or two things the other morning, 
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which strook me very muoh ; but he. seems tkr 
advanced for his age; he was telling me all he 
knew and was learning/' 

**Ah" said Bosamond, ''if papa had heard 
him he would have checked him. He thinks 
Alfred is inclined to be a little vain and boasting, 
which he does not at all approve oV* 

''I did not see any iEippearance of that. I 
thought he was more eager to win admiration and 
applause for his teacher than for himself: every- 
thing ended with, Bosy taught me that; I do so 
and so with Bosy/' 

''Dear child! I am sore it is an easy and 
pleasant task teaching him ; he is very clever, 
and so docile. I think, too, it is a mistake the 
common belief that children learn quicker along 
with others ; in my opinion they learn much better 
alone. I have a class in our Sunday-school here, 
and I think they only help one another to be 
careless and inattentive/' 

'' I am sorry such is your experience ; but it is 
hardly £edr to expect as much from those children 
as from your little brother/' 

''I do not think I expect a great deal; but 
certainly the slowness and stupidity of some of 
them is almost inconceivable. There is a child 
there," continued Bosamond, laughing, ''that I 
have tried for three Sundays to make repeat in 
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proper routine, Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob ; no— 
Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac, it will persist in." 
Mr. Waldegrave smiled. 
''Oh, it is a task which requires great great 
patience, but it is a most interesting one, and one 
which, if persevered in with prayer, will not be in 
vain.'* 

" I must own," said Rosamond, ** I only do it 
from a sense of duty ; I cannot find the pleasure in 
it that some people do." 

At that moment she saw the servant waiting 
for her to make the tea, and she rose and moved 
towards the tea-table. Mr. Waldegrave did not 
follow her. When he was bidding her good night 
he said, 

*' Might I be permitted to be present next 
Sunday while you are teaching your class P " 

'' Oh," said Bosamond, '' I should not have 
courage to perform before you ; you would frighten 
both me and the children." 

" Why should IP I hope I am not so very 
alarming. Do let me come." 

At this moment Mrs. Boss came up to them, and 
Rosamond said hurriedly, "Well, you can look in 
if you like." 

Mr. Waldegrave took advantage the following 
Sunday of the permission, and when the hour was 
over walked away with Miss Leicester. 
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** Now," said he, " will you allow me to make 
one or two remarks, and su^estions P '' 

" If you please," she replied. 

He then pointed out how iti some ways her 
manner of teaching was not well suited to her 
pupils ; how she failed to make her explanations 
suitable to some of the low capacities she had to 
deal with; and how, on the whole, she did not 
make the subject interesting to her hearers. He 
thought if die could succeed better in this, she 
would feel more interested herself, and this, he 
told 'her, was a first-rate necessity in a teacher. 
Bosamond was accustomed generally to have every* 
thing she said and did admired and thought right, 
and -she hardly knew at first how to take what 
she called Mr. Waldegrave's fault-finding. She 
answered shortly and indifferently; but after a 
time her good sense, and his gentle unassuming 
manner prevailed, and she candidly admitted the 
truth of what he said, and determined in her own 
mind to try and profit by his remarks. She then 
ventured to ask him a question concerning the 
sermon he had preached that morning from the 
wordsy ''Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve ;" and a deeply 
mteresting conversation ensued. That night Mr. 
Waldegrave prayed earnestly for one who seemed 
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seddiig afior iraBk, but to whxm^ as yet, flie way 
of lig^teousDess was not known. 

A few days after Bosamond was at tbe par- 
sonage, she was sitting witii Mis. Boss, wlien one 
of the hoys hunt into flie room, 

'< Mamma, wheie's coosin Herhot P" 

« He is gone oat, and will not he hack fer some 
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'Oh how tiresome!'' and flie hoy wmt ont as 
noisily as he had entered. 

''Poor oonsin Horheit," said Mis. Boss, smiling, 
*' has heen pinned by Miss Grant for a hxig ex- 
pedition. He has gone with her to see an old 
couple who Uye in Glenrosde. He is so kind to 
the children, they don't at all approYO of his going 
anywhere without them." 

Mr. Wald^raYO was indeed rather snfifering an 
infliction in his long Uie-d-Ute walk with Miss 
Grant Not that he had much tronhle in the way 
of conversation, she generally took the most of 
that upon heiself. She always appeared anxious 
for the advice and opinion of others, on whatever 
might be the case in which she was at that mo- 
ment interested ; hut somehow, she took so long 
to explain and ^oice her own views on the sub- 
ject, that there was seldom mudi opportunity for 
hearing the other side. On this occasion she had 
talked long and tediously, and her companion had 
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suffered his tiioughts to wander^ so that Miss Grant 
had twice aflked, 

" Now what do ffou think ? *' before he recol- 
lected himself. Too truthful to make any Mse 
excuses, he candidly confessed he had lost the 
thread of her discourse ; it was not necessary he 
should say he had been thinking of Miss Leicester ; 
but happily Susan was not easily affironted, and she 
repeated the sense of her question, which happened 
to be one regarding the Sunday-school. 

Mr. Waldegrave then told her he had been 
present at Mis& Leicester's dass the previous 
Sunday, a fiu^ of which Susan was perfectly aware ; 
moreover, she saw, or thought she saw, a degree of 
interest now manifested, which made her consider 
that it would be as well to inform the gentleman 
of the state of matters as regarded Rosamond. 

Rosamond did not care about clergymen, or their 
business, so why should Mr. Waldegrave be taken 
up about herP After making some remarks about 
Rosamond's teaching, and that she did not think 
she took much interest in that sort of work, she 
added with a smile, 

** But if she is thinking of other things some- 
times, and her thoughts £Eur away, I suppose it is 
not to be wondered at." 

Mr. Waldegrave looked inquiringly, but Susan 
was silent, so he was compelled to ask, 
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"Why 80 P*' 

" Oh, it is a secret,'* replied Susan hesitatin^y, 
all the time die was determined upon telling him, 
but " 

" Oh, if it is a secret^ I haye no wish — ^no right 
to " 

** But I think I may tell you, beoanse yon are a 
stranger, and will not repeat it. It is only to keep 
the people about here from chattering that they 
did not wish it talked about ; but grandmama and 
I have known the Leicesters for so long that they 
told us. Rosamond is engaged to be married, has 
been since last year/' 

There was a pause for a few moments, and then 
Mr. Wald^rave said, 

'' That is very likely ; so beautifbl and attractiye 
a person as Miss Leioest^ is sure to have plenty 
of admirers." 

Beautifdl and attractive, thought Susan to her- 
self ; oh, it is just as weU I told him. 

It may seem strange, that a plain person of 
thirty, should feel jealous of a very handsome one 
of two-and-twenty. Susan would not for a mo* 
ment have beUeved that she was jealous of Rosa- 
mond, but she considered that as Miss Leicester 
was going to be married, she certainly ought not 
to attract other men ; and Susan was particularly 
alive as regarded clergymen, whom she always 
looked upon as her own peculiar property. 
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*' May I ask, if it is not an indiscreet question/' 
said Mr. Waldegrave, " who the gentleman is to 
whom Miss Leicester is engaged P '' 

" Oh, I suppose there is no harm in my telling 
you, only pray do not mention the subject at all to 
any one. It is Captain de Vere, a young man of 
very distinguished family, but very poor'; he is 
with his regiment in Canada just now. Colonel 
Leicester ' will not hear of his daughter going 
abroad, so they are to wait until he gets some ap^ 
pointment at home, which he is sure to do soon, 
and then they will be married. •' 

Mr. Waldegrave woul(l gladly have asked a 
little more about Captain de Yere, but he did not 
do so, and soon turned the conversation to some of 
those topics which were agreeable to his com- 
panion* He was not very sorry when the long 
walk came to an end, and he promised, at Miss 
Ghrant's request, that he would soon go to see her 
grandmother at Achnacraig. 

Rosamond walked slowly home from her visit to 
Mrs. Boss, her thoughts were far, very tax away, 
they were on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Alfred's birdiday had neyer been made a marked 
day ; it recalled too mudi that was painfal to his 
filiher ; but Oolond Leicester now detennined thai 
his own feelings should not stand in the way of 
giying his child> who so weQ deserved it, some 
pleasure. Accordingly, having talked over the 
matter with Rosamond, he said one evening, quite 
suddenly, to Alfred, 

'' Your birthday will soon be here ; would you 
like to invite all your Utde friends, and haye a 
partyP*' 

The child coloured with surprise and pleasure, 
and running to his father, threw his arms round 
his neck, exclaiming, 

" Oh yes, thank you, papa, so much ; I should 
like it so much; would it not be delightful, 
RosyP*' 

^'Well my boy, you shall have one, and ask 
whoever you like." 

Alfred in raptures again thanked his father, 
and then began reckoning over all the names of 
those who were to be invited. 
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"And, Rosy, will you write all the notes formeP 
for it would take me so long ; and I hope they will 
all come, and then shall we dance, and have 
games?" 

Having discussed for a few minutes the pleasures 
of the projected party, he suddenly paused, and 
the rose-leaf tint again deepening on his fair cheek, 
he said, timidly, 

" Papa, I should like so much ^if ^if you 

would let me have some of the poor children too, 
and give them a treat before the others come ; I 
mean isuch ones as Willy and Jessie Cameron, and 
Donald and Andrew Campbell, and the poor little 
ones that live on the muir and " 

" Yes, Alfred, you shall have them all ; and I 
think the best plan will be to give them a good 
dinner at four o'clock, in the servants' hall, it is 
too cold for the bam, and then they can have some 
fun afterwards, and go away at seven o'clock, before 
the drawing-room guests arrive." 

Again Alfred warmly thanked and kissed his 
father, who saw the child's eyes were fiill of tears, 
as was often the case with him when particularly 
happy or interested about anything. 

'* Rosamond, you and Mrs. Thompson will have 
to lay your heads together on the subject of 
supplies for this small multitude," said Colonel 
Leicester. 
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*' Oh jeB, we shall be able to manage! tibuat part 
of it ; {md you, papa^ must superintend the parfy in 
the hall; the drawing-ix)om will be quite enough 
for me : I do not know what I shall do without 
Arthur to help (or Frederick, she thought to her- 
aelf ) ; little ladies and gentlemen are often difficult 
to manage." 

" Oh, Rosy, if you ask Mr. Waldegrave, I am 
sure he will do anything, he is so good-natured, 
the Ross's are so fond of him." 

'' Certainly, we shall ask him, and Susan Grant, 
«he gets on weU wiiji children." 

"Oh, yes. Rosy, and dear old Mrs. Ghrant, I 
should like so to have her on my birthday." 

" Well, we must see whether she will venture 
to change her bed, for of course she would have to 
fileep here. Now you must come and help me 
while I make out a list, in case I forget any of the 
*rafe." 

The much longed-for day had come, and Alfred 
was early summoned to his father's room, from 
which, after a few n^nutes, he rushed to his 
sister's, knocking, indeed, at the door, but not 
waiting for " Come in." 

" Oh, look, Rosy, just look what papa has given 
me," and he placed in her hands a Bible bound in 
blue velvet with silver clasps. Clasping his own 
hands together, he looked up in her face, exdainodng, 
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''Did you ever see aiiythix\g so beautifal; and it is 
my own ; now let me open it, papa shewed me hoWi 
and look wliat is written in it, 'Alfred Juan 
Leicester, from liis aJOfeotionate &ther, on his 
seventh birth-^day/ 'Those that seek me early 
shaUfindme/" 

When Alfred's raptures . had a little subsided, 
Bosamond presented her gift, which was a pocket- 
book, "that certainly contained more than ever 
pocket-book did before/' 

Having laid the precious Bible upon a chair, 
Alfred sat down, on the floor to take out and 
examine one by one the various usefrd articles it 
contained. 

"There is a little safety pocket, I don't think 
you have discovered yet," said Bosamond; "look 
here, I will shew it to you, it opens with a spring, 
and inside you wiU fln4 a gift from Arthur/' 

Arthur writing to his sister a few days before 
had said, "Writing to you reminds me that the 
young Don's birthday comes off in a day or two ; 
will you give him a pound for me, and I will repay 
you, honor bright, the first time Her Majesiy can 
spare my valuable services long enough to enaUe 
me to revisit the paternal home." 

Accordingly Alfred drew forth from the little 
secret pocket a beautiful new o^e pound note of 
the Boyal Bank of Scotland. " It is very very kind 
H 2 
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of Artibiir/' said the difld, as the delicate oolonr 
rose in his cheek ; I did not think he would liaye 
remembered my birthday. Bo you know, Bo6y> I 
never had a whole pound note in my life before." 

''Bo you know how many shillings there are in 
itP" 

''Oh, yeSy I know quite well, and I shall want to 
change it into shillings very soon ; bnt I shall put 
it back into my pocket-book now, for I am going to 
shew it all to papa; and I am going to take my 
Bible down to prayers." 

Bnring the whole of this day Alfred was his 
sister's dose attendant and helper, for she had 
much to do in looking after all the preparations for 
the numerous expected guests. There was frequent 
reference to some secret between them which 
seemed to be a source of amusement, and Alfred 
several times repeated a sentence in SpanisL 

" Oh, I hope Flora has not told anybody; I think 
if she has not, nobody can know anything about 
it" 

'^I do not think she would tell any one after aU 
the cautions I have given her," said Bosamond ; 
" and I am sure she looks forward to the surprise 
as much as we do." 

The dinner in the hall went off welL Alfred sat 
at the head of one table, supported by Mr. Walde- 
grave ; and Colonel Leicester presided at the other. 
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Bosamond, with Mrs. Boss, Miss Granty and one 
or two others, came in when the dinner was over, 
and joined in the various amusements provided. 
ToddleUns (wearing a wreath of laurel interspersed 
with snowdrops which Rosamond had made for 
him) was introduped, to the uproarious delight of 
the children, and bore no small part in Hie even- 
ing's diversions ; the only difficulty was to get Qie 
little party to disperse, they were much too happy 
to think of saying Good-night; and the hour for 
the drawing-room party was fast approaching. At 
last a request, filtered through various channels, 
reached Colonel Leicester's ear, that if they might 
be permitted to remain to see the arrival of the 
company they would then all set oflf home. This 
was granted; and Alfred having received a farewell 
cheer, was hurried off by his sister to dress, her own 
toilette having also yet to be made. She entered 
the drawing-room soon after, apologising to the one 
or. two guests already arrived : very beautiful she 
looked ; her dress was extremely simple but most 
becoming, a white muslin wiili a scarlet sash, and 
one bright red camellia wiili its bud and lovely 
glossy leaves in her dark hair. She was in one of 
her most charming humours, for she was anxious all 
should be pleased on Alfred's birthday; and the 
shade which sometimes rested for a moment upon 
her, as she iliought how very very far off Montreal 
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W&8> only seized to heighten the expressiye chann 
of her obtmtenan<se. ' 

''But where is the h^ o! Hie dayP" asked 
Colonel Leicester. . ; . . . ^ 

''He will be here directly/^ said Bosamondy and 
as she spoke the dobr Was thrown wide open, and 
the butler attempted to deUver a strinjg of Spanish 
titles, of which; however, nothing oould be made 
out but * His'Exoellency.' Alfred followed the «n- 
nounoementy looking exquisitely pretty in a Spanish 
costume of black velvet i^ai^ed with rose-od!ored 
satin; white silk stockings, white gloves, and a 
collar of magnificent old SpaniiSi* point completed 
his di^ess. Goii^ up to his fEttheo* n^tiai a graceftd 
bow he greeted him in Spanish ; GolotieLI^eicester 
making a p^found bow in return, answered in the 
E(ame language,' and then asked a question, when* 
Alfred, laugbing, exclaim^, ''Oh, I can't go on 
papa, I just learnt that one sentence." He was 
speedily takenl-possession of by some of the guests, 
who gathered round him to admire^ his dress and 
ask questicms conceniing it, 

"Does he not look charming P-' said Bosamond 
toherfaiher. 

"Yes ; but no^ a bit like a Spaniard, wiih his 
blue eyes and &xr curls ; you have dressed him 
after the picture of the little Spanish prince by 
Velasquez in the library, have yoii notP" 
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^ YeSi exactly; the only diflerenoe is the slash- 
ii^ in flie picture are amber, and I thought rose 
woxdd be more becoming to the little darling's 
comjdezion. Oh, he looks quite perfect/' she con- 
tinued, following him about with her eyes. 

** And where did you get it so beautifully made, 
was it done in the house P'^ 

"Oh no, papa, that would have been rather be- 
yond us ; 1 dare toy you will scold me, but I sent 
to Faiis for it, Madame de Saligny got it made for 
me at one of the first houses- there." 

"And I suppose I shall hear some day what it 
cost.'' 

"No, no; you will never hear anything about 
it, it is an indulgence for myself.*' 

".Well," said Colonel Leicester, smiling, "there 
is a proverb alxyut somebody and their moneys 
Tou must know," he continued, turning to Mr. 
Waldegrave, "that my daughter is half mad about 
Sp4in; and wholly mad, I think, about her little* 
brotiieir." 

" Perhaps Mr. Waldegrave does not know that I 
am htlf a Spaniard," said Rosamond. 

" Yes, I have heard so," he answered ; "but I 
fliink I -should have guessed it without being told. 
I see many pcrints of resemblance to your country- 
women, shall I caU them P" 

" Yes, certainly ; then you have been in Spain P" 
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**YeB, a little, enough to make me dene 
neMj to 0ee more of that magnifiemt eountiy and 
moet in teieitipg people.'* 

""Oh, Mr. Wald^nTer exclaimed Rowmond, 
''weahallbesiidifiiends. The lore of Spam, my 
mother's ooimtry, is reiy strong in me; she——" 
here Bosamond lowered her Tobe and looked roand, 
but Colonel Leieester was now in another part of 
the room — ^^she wasaMendoaa; and if yon know 
anything of the history of Spain, that name will 
not be unknown to yoo.*' 

** It is noty indeed,'' replied Mr. Wald^jraye; ''a 
noble Castilian £Emiily,many members of which aro 
edebrated in the annals of their coontry, not only 
fyr military £une, bat as scholars and statesmen." 

''When! wasa child I spent some time with my 
grandjEEttber,"saidBo6amond; '' indeed I was bom 
in Spain, and I do long to revisit it" 

** Ton aro going some day, Bosy," said Alfred, 
*who had joined them, and heard his suBter's last 
remark ; '' and soon too, peihaps," he added, with 
a little knowing look. 

Bosamond coloured slightly, and held np her 
finger in a warning manner to Alfred. It had been 
long settled that, when her marriage took place, she 
and Frederick wero to qiend their honeymoon in 
an ezcmnon to Spain. 

''Bat hero I am, standing talking about Spain 
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instead of attending to my duty. Now, Mr. Walde- 
grave, as you are to be my aide-de-camp to-night, 
I will tell yon what yon must do : I am going to 
get a dozen little girls out of that comer — do you 
catch as many boys and bring them up to them ; I 
think they had better begin with arousing country- 
dance, to take off their shyness, and you must look 
well after your young gentlemen, for sometimes 
they run away from their partners before the music 
b^ins. Alfred, who are you going to dance with P 
you muist begin the country-dance/' 

" I should like to ask Miss Glendinning/' 

''What! Edith GlendinningP will she conde- 
scend — she looks nearly grown up ? Who is ihat 
dear wee thing, with the coral necklace and red 
shoes P'' 

''That is little Mary Gordon — ^but she is so 
small/* 

" Oh, I beg your excellency's pardon ! she is too 
small for a Spanish grandee ; come along then, and 
ask Miss Glendinning — but you must try and dance 
with th^n all in turn/' 

Any one who has ever had the management of a 
child's party knows that it is not a very easy task ; 
but on this occasion, thanks to ihe exertions of 
Bosamond and her assistmg friends, ererything 
went off well, and there were much fewer can^e- 
tempi than are often, the case on such occasions. 
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The day was long remambered by many, and never 
fo^;otteQ by some. 

About ten days after Alficed's birthday he. ran 
intp his sister's room, who was busy at her nsoal 
ooonpation of writing to Canada. '^Oh, B067, 
comedown stain; and see Mr. Waldegrate, he has 
come to say good-bye." 

fiosttmond immediately put away her writing- 
hwik and went down to the drawing-room, where 
dhe found Mr. Waldi^rave alone. 

** And you are really going to-moirow/' she said, 
hen the first greetings had passed. 
" Yes, it is high time I went back to my work — 
I have been loi^ idle.'* 

''Idle ! when I iMnk of all you have done here, 
I cannot say you have been idle. You will be very 
much missed ; I am sure I shall not care to go to 
church when you are gone.'' 

'' I am afraid," said Mr. Waldegrave, smiling, 
'' my preaching has done Uttle good if that is to be 
the effect of it." 

" But, seriously," rejoined Rosamond, " it will be 
a great loss to me ; you have made me feel that I 
am — " she hesitated and looked down-r-"how vary 
far I am in manyrespects from being what I ought 
to be," then etie raised her eyes and smiled ; '' yoa 
know you have dared to find fault <with me, and 
though I did not much like it at first, I feel all you 
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have said was true ; bat abbte all you hhre made 
me take aa interest in things which I did not care 
for before ; and yety though I must and do feel the 
saperior, the immense importance of eternal iMngs, 
I cannot r^/M« them mJess I have just been hear-, 
ing you preachy or you have been talking to me : 
it seems to me impossible tb walk by fidth, not by 
sight, snrronnded as we ate by the things of time 
and sense." . 

^'So great a gift is not to be aJbtaaned suddenly 
Mid at once ; the growth of Mth is the work &at 
must be oonstantly going on in the GEiristian^s soul, 
and the most advanced in this grace are those who 
feel most their own weakness and want of fiEuth. 
It is only by faith that we can arrive at any know* 
ledge of God^ and the more we grow in that 
knowledge the more we see our owti notiiingness.'' 

^'Yes,'' replied Eosamond, ^^I can understand 
that ; but there are people-^I am sure Madame de 
Saligny^ whcmi I have told you of, is one — ^who 
seem to mi to five quite above this world, realfy to 
fliink its concerns of no importance, except in 
reference to eternity, and who bring this considera" 
tion into all the affairs of their daily life, small as 
well as great. I feel as if I never could do that'' 

''You can only estimate the things of time at 
their true value by looking at them in the light of 
eternity; and if, my dear Miss Leicester:, you 
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earnestly ^seek ihooe tilings which are above/ you 
will find your affections will follow, and be set on 
the things which are not seen, which are eternal/' 

"Must I then give up and withdraw my love 
from all I see and know on earth P" said Bosamond, 



"By no means^ but all must be in subordination 
to God. In the 3rd chapter of the Colossians, 
where St. Paul says, 'If we are risen with Christ, 
we must set our affections on things above ; ' inordi- 
nate affection is one of the earthly members he says 
must be mortified; 'Christ .was crucified for us.* 
Are we to give our best, our warmest affections to 
the things of earth, smd offer the poor remains to 
Him who so loved us that He gave Himself for us P 
Never, never ; pray to be enabled in some measure 
to comprehend the love of Christ, it will answer 
every question, it will dear up every diflGlculty, 
it will satisfy every doubt, it is the root of every 
grace in the heart of the Christian ; the more you 
know of it the more you will desire to know, and 
you will soon find its constraining power, and be 
able to say, * Whom not having seen I love.' " 

Bosamond answered with a sigh, "Oh, Mr. 
Waldegrave, how I wish I felt like you; with you 
it all seems so real.'' 

"I trust some day to hear you say it is so with 
you also," he replied, " and that you have found by 
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ezperienoe that there is no trae peace or happiness 
but in Christ." 

There was a pause for a few moments. Bosamond 
was thinking how much she should like to ask Mr. 
Waldegrave to write to her on these subjects^ but 
aha was deterred by thinking Frederick might not 
like it ; she would wait until she had asked him. 

Mr. Waldegrave was putting off t^e moment of 
saying farewell. ''Let me recommend you/' he 
said, '' to study carefully and prayerfuUy the life 
and death of Christ, by all the four Evangdists, and 
also St. John's First Epistle ; " then rising rather 
suddenly, he said, '' Now I must go," and taking 
Rosamond's hand he held it in his own, as looking 
earnestly in her feice, he said, ** May the God of 
love and peace be with you, and enable you to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ" 

The gentle solemnity and warmih of manner 
with which he said these words brought the tears 
into Rosamond's eyes ; she pressed his hand and 
murmured some almost inarticulate words of thanks 
and farewell 

He turned and dowly left the room; at that 
moment there was no thought in his heart but the 
deepest, most earnest desire for her soul's peace. 

I At other times during his stay in her neighbour^ 
hood, he had experienced some feelings of a more 
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earthly naime, but ihey bad never been indnlged ; 
be bad sternly reproved and throst them from 
binL As be walked away firom the boose be was 
lonsed from deep thought by bearing bis name 
eagerly called; be looked lonnd, and saw Alfred 
running after him, holding some flowers in his 
band. Quite out of breath, the little fellow came 
uppantingy '''Oh, Mr. Wald^;raTe, I — ^I thought — 
I was afraid— that you were gone— that— 1 had 
missed you, I went tb my garden to get you these," 
and he bdd up a beautiful little bunch of spring 
flowers ; " they are all out of my own garden, and 
what do you think they are tied np wi^ P^' 

"I guess with some of Toddlekin's hair,'' said 
Mr. Waldegrave, smiling. 

"Yes, yes, I out them off his mane, and made 
tb^t nice Uttle twist, and I ho{)e you will keep it 
for Toddl/s sake ; " then his tone suddenly chang- 
ing, be said, " Oh, Mr. Waldqprave, I am so sony 
you are going slwslj, I wish you always stayed 
here.'' 

" I am sorry to go away, Alfred, but I am glad 
too, to go back to my Master's work; you know 
I told you how much I had to do in London." 

" Oh, yes, I remember ; do you think you will 
ever come back here P " 

" I hope so, but probably not for some time, not 
this year certainly." 
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'' Then, perhaps I ahaU be gon^ away befinre you 
ooAe bacL" 

It was a pecTiliariiy ia this child that he soareely 
ever spoke of death, oz of any one djring or having 
died ; he would say such a one had gone away, 
or sometimes that they had gone to God. Mr. 
Waldegrave was aware of this, and said, " Why do 
you think you will go away soon P " 

The child raised his lovely blue eyes, which 
certainly had a most heavenly expression, and said, 
" Sometimes God seems so near." 

"My child, He is always near," replied Mr. 
Waldegrave. 

" Yes, but I think — I can't describe very weU — 
but I think when people are soon to go away He 
seems more near." 

A shiver ran through Mr. Waldegrave, for he 
thought of Bosamond. He raised the little boy, 
and kissing him, said, "Well, good-bye now, my 
dear Alfred ; if I ever come back here, and do not 
find you, stQl I know I shall see you again, we 
shall meet in the Better Land." 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed the child, who knew the 
verses well ; and again looking up to heaven, he 
said, ^Beyond the clouds, it is there, it is there.' 
Oh, yes, Mr. Waldegrave, I shall see you there." 

Mr. Waldegrave could say no more, and again 



kismig him, bade him onoe more good-bye, only 
adding^ « I shall keqi your floirei% and take them 
with me to liDDdoii to-monow/* 

Alfred got iqp on the bank, and watdied tQl Mr. 
WaldegiaTe was out of si^t^ irhsa he turned and 
wait back to tiie hooae. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

If Rosamond was sorry at Mr. Waldegrave's de- 
partore, there was another who was not only sorry, 
but much disappointed, that he had gone and made 
no sign. 

Susan Grant had quite made up her mind that 
she would make the best possible wife for Mr/ 
"Waldegrave, and why he did not think so too was 
most unaccountable. He had had every opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with her, and of seeing 
what an admirable help-mate she would make in 
his parochial labours ; there could be no rival in 
the case, for even had he ever admired Rosamond, 
no good clergyman would ever think of marrying 
her, and besides, he knew ihat she was engaged. 
Perhaps he was poor, and did not like to ask her 
to share his poverty — ^that must be it ; he was only 
a curate, all curates are poor ; but Susan, who was 
always pretty well satisfied with herself, considered 
that she was cut out for a poor clergyman's wife. 
She knew nothing whatever about Mr. Waldegrave, 
and probably her disappointment would have been 
much greater had she known that he was quite 
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independent ; he had four hundred a year of his 
own, exclnsiYe of anything he might receiye from 
his profession. His manner, gentle and pleasing to 
all, was remarkably courteous towards women, and 
though, to tell the truth, he was often greatly bored 
by poor Susan, he always did his best to answer her 
demands upon his attention, which were not few. 
Though he could not approve of her utter n^lect 
of all home duties for the excitement of out-of-door 
work, he gave her full credit for sincerity, and only 
lamented that her discretion was not equal to her 
*2eal. As to marrying her, such an idea had never 
for a moment entered into his head ; it could not 
be said that he felt the slightest regret at parting 
with her, although he had seen a great deal more 
of her than he had of Miss Leicester, and he fdt 
some degree of annoyance when a very few days 
after his arrival in London, he received a letter 
from her. 

It was a very innocent, stupid, tiresome letter, 
writtien by way of asking his advice upon the case 
of a young woman in the neighbourhood. Miss 
Grant was very fond of asking the advice of other 
people, and always went her own way. 

Mr. Waldegrave's answer was contained in a 
very few lines; he did not enter into the case at 
all, and said he thought it was not one for Miss 
Grant to interfere in. 
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The dny she received this letter, sha.went to call 
at Olenmanai and hefare depaxting^saiid to Bosa^ 
mond» ' 

^' Mr. Waldegrave arrived safe in liondon." 

^*3>id hefV; said.Eoflaniond, more than half in- 
oUned to laugh ; "haveyou.had a telegram P'' 

** I had a letter fixim him this morning/' replied 
Susan ; and then in am^er to Bosamond's look of 
undi^^nised astonishment, added, ^'I had written 
to sfik him what heihought I. had. better do about 
4hat girl Helen Maclean I was telling you of." 
. '^Yoti did, Susan;, oh 'how could you! Helen 
Maclean's story was not one that most yoimg ladies 
would like to have wniten to a' gentleman about, 
even to a oletgymaxi;^' and<.Bosamond'felt so much 
dbgnsted Aaishe immediately changed the aubject 

^ Well," she thought to herself after Susan was 
gone, ''that settles the point of my wishing to 
correspond with Tj/b* Waldegrave, even without 
Fred»m^V4ast letter; I ttiink, poor man. Miss 
ishrant will be quite enough' for him without his 
being troubled by me too." 

Sosamond had been a little vexed by some re- 
marks in Captain de Yere^s- last letter. As she told 
him everjrthing that went on at Qlenmona, and all 
in which she was herself interested- and occupied) 
Mr. Waldegrave's name had been mentioned 
pretty frequently of late, more so than the lover 
I 2 
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liked, wHo wae, perhaps naturally enough jealous 
of anyone having influence wiili BosamoncL 

^'A handsome young parson,'' he wrote, ''is 
doubtless a yery attractiye individual, and I wish 
Miss Orant all snooess in her laudable endeavours 
to make him happy for life. To my mind, however, 
he must be rather a ferward gentleman to have pre- 
sumed to tell my Bosamundathat anything could be 
betterdone than she did it; these preaching fellows 
take too much upon themselves. I am sure you were 
quite devoted to that Sunday-school; douH you 
remember you would not give it up even on my 
last Sunday, that I might have a little more of you; 
and then this charming curate says your heart is 
not in the work: very impertinent /should say; 
I suppose it is his doing too, your not wishing me 
to write my letters on a Sunday ; but, my sweet 
Utile saint, I am sure I am spending my time 
better writing to the rose of th^ world, than sleep- 
ing, or even listening to the Bev. Mr. , while 
he is droning over the same things, over and over 
and over again.'' 

''Ah," said Rosamond to herself " when Fied- 
eriok comes to know Mr. Waldegrave, which I hope 
he will some day, he will think very differently of 
him; but I am glad I had not asked him if I 
might write sometimes to Mr. Waldegrave, for I 
see he would not understand it." 
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Rosamond now read the Bible more than she 
had oyer done; she was often surprised to find 
passages that she knew so well she could repeat 
by hearty to possess a meaning she had never before 
peroeived* 

She was reading St. Matthew's Gospel, with 
Byle's Commentary, which Mr. Waldegrave had 
recommended her to use, and she would ofteti 
ponder for long over one verse, and then pray. She 
prayed much to be enabled to feel more of the love 
of Christ and of her own sinfulness ; she confessed 
and lamented her ignorance and blindness, and 
besought God to teach her; she did not know what 
ahe was asking for ; she had little idea of how God 
teaches. Alfred's remarks were often a lesson to 
her ; many of them were treasured in her memory, 
but now they seemed to strike her with a double 
force ; yes, she said to herself, he is certainly, as 
Mrs. Grant said, taught of God. 

The summer following Alfred's seventh birthday 
was an unusually hot one, and he often seemed 
languid and unwilling for any exertion, which was 
very unlike him, for he was a very lively child, and 
though not very robust, fiiU of life and spirits. 
He now preferred lying on the grass, which, if left 
alone, he would do for hours, reading or drawing, 
of which he was very fond ; and his sketches, which 
were always original, showed considerable talent 
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for his early age^ He Tory tncpKsaHj ohoee his 
subjects from the Bible. 

** Well, Alfred ! '' said his sister to him one day, 
** here you are just where I left yon two horns ago.' 
Have you been reading all the timeP'' seeing his 
predons bloe yetret Bible beside him. 

^'No^ Bosy, not all the time. I have been 
drawing. Loof 

*^ Yon most tell me what this is aboni This is 
abHndmaa. Isitf 

** YeS| that would call'to JesoB for mereyi tiiongh 
the people told him to hold his tongoe. I like thai 
story so much. Yon see this is Jesns standing 
waiting for him, and the blind man has jnst thrown 
down his cloak, and is going np to him. Don't yon 
think his garment mnst hare been a cloak P' - 

" Yes, probably some outward covering." 

"I could not draw Ibe dbak well, but I woidd 
not leave it out, because it is of great consequence* 
I heard Mr. Waldegrave say that when people 
wanted to come to tiie Sarkur, they should give up 
anything that interfered or kept iiiem baoL l%ai 
perhaps the blind man* threw off his doak because 
it was heavy, and he eould get quicker at Jesus 
without it, and that' that means we shouM put 
away anything that hindered us. Do you know 
what I meanP I can't exfdiain it as Mr. Walde- 
grave did." 
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" Yes, I quite understand. Yon have explained 
it very well. And what is this other one P" 

" Oh I you will laugh at this one, Rosy, for I 
could not do the sea at all, but I mean it for St. 
Peter trying to walk on the water." 

Alfred's sea was indeed a very stormy one, and 
fhe ship was being tremendously tossed. 

" You have chosen a very difficult subject, cer- 
tainly. But I know Christ stilling the tempest 
both in this instance and when the storm came on 
when he was asleep in. the ship, are great £Eivourites 
of yours." 

^* Oh yes, they are. I think I can fani^ it cdL 
But I like to read about all the things that Jesus did." 

Bosamond took up the pencil and began cor- 
recting a little, and Alfred remained silent, gazing 
up into the sky. After i^me minutes he said, 

" Bosy, do you think if Peter had reatty believed 
that it was Christ, that he would have been fright- 
ened and b^an to sink ; because you know Christ 
would not have told him to come, and then let him 
be drowned. Now, I think if he had believed 
lightly Ke could not have been frightened when 
Christ was near to him." 

How often in after years, in seasons of trial and 
sorrow which come to all, but more especially to 
God's own children, did this question of Alfred's 
rise up in his sister's mind, ^* Do you think if Peter 
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had really believed that it was Christ, would lie 
have been frightened, and b^un to sinkP" 

'^ Alfred is growing very tall/' said Colonel 
Leicester to his daughter, as they sat together 
one day after dinner, " but not very strong, I am 
afraid. I asked him this morning if he would like 
to ride with me to Inyera, and he said, ' No, it was 
too &r him.' I am sure last year he would have 
thought nothing of it." 

*'He is growing very hsb," replied Bosamond, 
" and I think the heat enervates him. I delight in 
it^ but it does not seem to suit him, yet be does not 
complain." 

<< I think perhaps it would be good for him to go 
somewhere to the sea next month ; and yet I don't 
see how it is to be managed, with Arthur coming 
home, and all the people who are to be here in the 
autumn." 

'^ Oh, papa, if change is thought necessary for 
Alfred, everything must give way to that." 

The following Sunday, to^ Bosamond's indescri- 
bable terror, Alfred fainted in church. 'He soon 
recovered, and though very languid for the next 
few days, he said he was well, and all went on as 
usual. But when he was alone or unobserved, he 
would cease whatever he was doing, aud rest his 
head upon his hand,, or throw himself down on 
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his back with his eyes closed or fixed as if upon 
some distant object. Though he visited Toddlekins 
daily, he would not ride, he said it was too hot. It 
Tised to be his delight to work in his garden, but 
now he would get one of the gardener's boys to do 
what he wanted, while he sat and looked on. 

" Fm tired," was the only answer he gave when 
he was asked why he would not do such and such 
things. At length one day at the hour he usually went 
to his lessons, he said to his sister in a trembling voice, 

** I have not learned my spelling, and I cannot do 
my sum/' 

Anything likci idleness or negligence was so 
unlike Alfred, that Bosamond was quite amazed, 
but noticing his distressed look and quivering lip, 
she only said, 

**Well, never min,d, dear, you'll do them to- 
morrow. Would you like to read now ?" 

But Alfred only laid his head down upon her 
shoulder, and presently she felt some very hot tears 
upon her neck. 

" What is it, my darling P" 

" Oh, Bosy, my head, my head ! " 

" I think you had better come up stairs and lie 
down for a little." She took him by the hand, but 
as he attempted to mount the stairs he sunk down, 
exclaiming, " Oh ! my head." 

Much alarmed, Bosamond called the footman to 
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carry him up to her room ; her bed stood nearest 
the door, and the man laid him down upon that. 

"May I lie upon your bed for a little^Bosy, it is 
80 comfortable f 

'' Sardy, my darling/' she replied, delighted to 
see his old smile. 

"And will you come and write here, Ihat I may 
see you P but I can't talk.'' 

Colonel licicester had gone out immediately after 
breakfast, and only returned just in time to dress 
for dinner. Bosamond was watching for him, and 
hurried to his room. 

" I am late,'' he said, as she exitered ; " as I was 
on my return home I met Miss Grant, who stepped 
me and kept me ever so long, she wants ^* 

But Bosamond could not wait to hear what Miss 
Grant wanted; she interrupted her father: "Papa, 
I think Alfred is very unwell, will yon come and 
see him ; he complains terribly of pain in his head, 
and seems very feverish; I think perhe^ you 
had better send for Dr. Macintosh to come to- 
morrow morning." 

Colonel Leicester went immediately to Bosa- 
mond's room. Alfred was tossing uneasily on the 
bed, rolling his head from side to side, and his &06 
much flushed. As soon as his father had seen 
him and felt his pulse, he said, "I shall send for 
Macintosh directly :; I will go and write a note, and 
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do youy my dear, give orders that Andrew should 
get ready instantly ; let him take the bay mare/' 

When the note was dispatched, Bosamond said, 
" You don't think Alfred very ill, papa, do you P" 

''He has a great deal of feyer,'' answered her 
&(her, and nothing more) was said. 

The groom overtook Br. Macintosh not very fiur 
from Glenmona, he was going slowly home after a 
long day's round; but as soon as he had read 
Coknel Leicester's note, . he turned his wearied 
h<»se's head and retraced his st^s towards Glen- 
mona. His first order was that the diild should be 
midressed and put to bed. Rosamond had wished 
this before, but AJfired.had begged so piteously not 
to be moved, that she had not persdflted in it. 

^' He had better remain in the larger bed," saiid 
tiie doctor as he raised him in his arms, and the 
diild cried out with pain. He was undressed as 
quickly and gently as might be, and laid down 
again^ when cold applioations were put to his head, 
end other measures taken to abate the fever. 

*f This is your room. Miss Leicester," said Dr; 
Macintosh; ''you had better not sleep here to- 
night." 

''Do you ihink Alfred has got any infectious 
complaint?" 

" I do not know yet, but a sick room is not a 
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good atmosphere to deep in; besides, your rest 
would be broken/' 

''No one but I shall nurse my brother/' was her 
rq>ly. 

Br. Macintosh had much professional and na- 
tional caution ; but as he left the room withOolonel 
Leicester, he said, ** My beast and I have both had 
a long day's work, I should like to remain here all 
night if it is convenienl" 

Colonel Leicester saw that is was on Alfred's 
account he wished to stay, and felt proportionably 
uneasy ; but he stroye to conceal his fears fer hia 
daughter's sake, on whose countenance alarm and 
anxieiy were plainly depicted. 

Bosamond had indeed little rest that night ; poor 
Alfred's tossings and meanings were nearly inces- 
sant, and the frequent cry of ' Bosy, Bosy,' went to 
her heart, for she was unable to afford him any 
relie£ 

It would be a painfrd task to trace day by day 
this little boy's illness ; sickness is sad enough in 
any case, and peculiarly so in that of a child ; and 
while Alfred's sweet and gentle disposition eased 
the labours of those who tended him, it only in«» 
creased their sorrow to see his suffering. Bosa- 
mond looking nearly heart-broken neyer left him. 
Flora and the housemaid relieyed one another in 
assisting her; sometimes she tiirew herself upon 
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his little bed, and bodily fatigue WQuld give her a 
few snatches of broken sleep, it could not be called 
rest, for she never was refreshed. It was in vain 
that her father entreated her at least to be satis- 
fied with attending Alfred during the day, and to 
occupy another room at night. 

"It would be no use^ papa," was her reply, "I 
could not rest an instant if I was away from him." 

During these days of sorrow and trial Bosamond 
prayed frequently, earnestly: not the prayer of 
submission and resignation, but a wild passionate 
agony of entreaty to be saved from a great sorrow. 
She besought the Lord not to take her brother ; she 
never added the " nevertheless " which must be the 
spirit of the Christian's prayer. Her Lord was 
taking away her cherished darling that she might 
learn that His will, not hers, was to be done. 

The fever went on and did its work, and the 
little boy was reduced to a state of the greatest 
weakness; at times he took little notice of any- 
thing, and seemed nearly unconscious; again he 
would speak in a very low, weak voice, and Rosa- 
mond, straining to catch what he said, could no 
always make out his meaning. One morning, 
when Dr. Macintosh had made his usual silent 
examination, he turned to Colonel Leicester, and 
said, " The fever is much reduced." 

" God be praised I " e](claimed the poor father. 
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''Bnt he is very weak,'' immediately added the 
doctor, in a not yery en0oiin^;ing tone. 

Howeyer, Alfred seemed more himflelf. For 
eyeiything his sister did for him she was rewarded 
wilh one of his beantifiil smiles, and once eke 
caught the words, ** Don't tire yonrselC Bosy." 

He was now ordered wine, and in the eyening, 
after he had had his spoonfed of daret, he said, 
"Papa." 

Colonel Leicester went dose to the bed, and 
Alfred repeated, ''Papa, will yon alwi^ kcjq> 
ToddlyP" 

''Eieep Toddlyt my boy, to be sore; why 
shonld he be sent awayP" 

Alfred made no answer ; bnt after two or three 
minntes, as if pnisuing some train of thongfa<^ he 
said, '' And, Boey, don't let the weeds come in my 



''No, Alfred," said poor Rosamond, in a hndcy 
yoioe, and then by a great effort added, " Would 
you like some flowers now ont of your gaiden P" 

"Yes, please:" 

flora was instantly despatched, and soon iretnned 
with a few well-selected sweet floweis. Alfred 
could not raise his hand, but he opened his fingers^ 
and his sister placed the flowers within his grasp, 
but he could not hold ihem, and they dropped on 
the coyerlid. A few tears followed this experienoe 
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of his extreme weakness. Eosamond^ whose 
efforts to be cheerful in his presence were almost 
superhuman, gathered up the flowers, and holding 
a rose for him to smell, said, " I will put them in 
water and set them beside you, darling ; you know 
fliey would soon die if you held them/^ 

He quietly watched, her while she arranged 
fhenoL, and then said, '^ I am not sick now, but I 
shall go away very soon/' 

Rosamond could make no answer, and the child 
said little more that night. 

Young children have an amazing power of 
vitality, and Colonel Leicester still hoped; but 
Alfred's short life on earth was soon to dose, that 
he might enter on eternal life in heaven. Such 
extreme weakness as that to which he was reduced, 
could not last long; there were moments when 
Rosamond almost feared to take her eyes off him ; 
then again he would rally for a little after he had 
taken some stimulant. What a quick teacher and 
interpreter is devoted love. RosaiQond understood 
the expression of every want or wish, however 
slightly it might be indicated. He turned his eyes 
towards his precious blue velvet Bible, which lay 
on a small table dose to the bed. 

''Shall I read any of your favourites?'' she 
said. 
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"Yes, a very Kttle — ^from St. John — about 

She turned to the eleventh chapter and read a 
few verses ; but she soon stopped, for he looked as 
if his thoughts were far away. After a little while 
he said distinctly, ^'The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee." 

Bosamond remained motionless in awe, hardly 
daring to breathe, but after some time he looked at 
her, smiling, and said, " Give it to me." 

She held the book close to him, and he kissed it; 
flien laying his little wasted, trembling hand upon it, 
he said, "Now, Rosy, this is yours; will you always 
read in it — always P" 

Eosamond bowed her assent, for she was voice- 
less; he seemed satisfied, and closed his eyes, 
saying, " I am tired." 

That evening, as his sister was giving him some 
wine — ^he could now only swallow a few drops at a 
time from a tea-spoon — ^he said, " It is very dark. 
Rosy, kiss me — good night. Good night, papa, I 
am going to sleep." 

They kissed him, and Rosamond settled his 
pillow and smoothed the bed-clothes. It was a 
warm, still, August evening, the window in the 
adjoining room, Alfred's little dressing-room, was 
open ; twilight was darkening ; there was no stir in 
the house. Colonel Leicester sat watching and 
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listening for the most distant sound, for Arthur had 
been expected for some hours, and he feared the 
^htest noise that might disturb the dying child. 
Bosamond, seated in an arm-chair by the side of 
the bed, had dropped asleep. She looked very pale 
and worn, as white as the loose dressing-gown she 
wore; she had never completely undressed since 
the first night of Alfred's illness, and her whole 
appearance bespoke suffering of mind and prostra- 
tion of body. The stillness became very oppressive, 
twilight was fast closing into night, and Colonel 
Leicester could only trace the outline of Rosamond'^ 
form in the arm-chair,. and that of the little figure 
in the bed ; his own breathing was the only sound 
he heard. Suddenly a perfectly indescribable feel- 
ing came over him, and he knew that his child 
was gone. He bowed his head, and sat motionless 
for a few minutes; then, rising gently, he lit a 
candle and approached the bed. He saw at a glance 
that those sweet blue eyes which had so often 
shone in love on all around him, though closed on 
earth had opened where ^' there shall be no night, 
and they need no candle, neither Ught of the sun; for 
the Lord God giveth them light." A smile rested 
on the slightly-parted lips, but no breath came from 
them, the heart had ceased to beat. The Lord Jesus 
had tenderly folded His little lamb in His arms, and 
taken him without a sigh or a struggle. 

K 
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CHAPTER X. 

Colonel Leicester pressed his fips on the sealed 
eye-lidsy and then tomed and looked at Rosamond. 

''My poor child," he said to himself, "shall I 
wake her ? Oh no ! she will wake soon enough." 

And even as he looked at her, she started with a 
slight shiyer, and exclaimed in the suppressed Toioe 
she used for fear of disturbing the sick child, 

"Papa, Alfred I" 

As she rose, her &ther put his aims round her, 
and pressing her to him, whispered — 

" Our little darling is in Heaven." 

She strug^ed round, gave one look, and then 
with a shriek which rang through every comer of 
the house, she fell, or would have fEdlen senseless, 
but that her fiskther caught her. In that fearfdl 
scream seemed concentrated the agony she had been 
suppressing for days past The next minute half 
the servants in the house were in the room, the 
remainder standing whispering and trembling at 
the door. Colonel Leicester would have had his 
daughter carried from ihe room, but her maid 
said. 
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" It would be no use, Sir ; the moment Miss 
Leicester recovers herself, she will be back again." 

So they laid her upon Alfred's little bed, and 
soon indeed she awoke to consciousness, to the bitter 
consciousness that all her cares were over for the 
dear one, who lay there looking almost as if in 
sleep. 

** To sleep ! oh ne'er on childhood's eye, 
And silken lashes pressed, 
Did the warm Iwing slumber lie, 
With such a weight of rest." 

Throwing her arms round the little form which 
could no longer respond to her caresses, she pas- 
sionately kissed the eyes, the lips, the cheeks, and 
held within her own the hands, yet scarcely cold, as 
if she could warm them back to Ufe, while she 
called upon his name with the most heart-rending 
sobs and cries. 

Ye fools! who make a mock at sin, look here 
and see what misery it has brought into the world. 

Colonel Leicester thought it best to let his 
daughter's wild grief have way at first, hoping that 
the very violence of it would exhaust it. But when 
he found that she wished to remain in the room all 
night, he was obliged to have recourse to a tone of 
determination he seldom used to any one, and rarely 
indeed to his children. He said she must suffer 
herself to be undressed and go to bed in another 
K 2 
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apartment^ or he would have the remains removed 
where she would not have access to them ; but, if 
she consented to his wishes and took some care of 
herself, she should visit the room the next day, 

and every day while— until . Here he broke 

ofiP, and Rosamond suddenly feeling herself very 
selfish and unreasonable, declared her readiness to 
obey his desires, and sufiPered herself to be led away. 
Her bodily exhaustion now insisting on attention, 
she felt when once laid down, almost as if she could 
never rise again. 

Poor Rosamond ! she was now suffering under a 
discipline of which she knew but little. She had 
yet to learn that ^'whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth." Still less did she understand that God 
was in this teaching answering her own prayers. 
They had been prayed in much ignorance, but in 
sincerity and truth, and He was now teaching her 
** that the disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord.*' It was all very new and 
strange to her, and she prayed much against her 
rebellious thoughts. At times she felt composed 
and almost resigned; but again her passionate 
nature would break out, and then her sufferings were 
great. The loss of her little brother was indeed a 
bitter trial to her, though as she afterwards learned, 
it was a sorrow without a sting ; but it was very 
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bng before an hour passed in which she did not 
miss him. His voice had been generally the first 
somid she had heard on awq^king. Throaghout 
the dAj, whether in the house or out of doors, he 
was her almost constant companion, and her very 
last act at night was to kiss the sleeping child 
before she lay down to rest. But she did not feel 
she had quite lost him while she could go every 
day and gaze upon the loved remains. But the 
day, the bitter day, came all too soon when they 
must be taken away — and it was a terrible one for 
Bosamond — she would have accompanied them to 
the last, but she was unable; she lacked the 
physical strength, for she was suffering much from 
her late sad watchings. She went to an upper 
room, from the window of which she could for some 
distance follow with her eyes the sad procession. 

Colonel Leicester, whose nature was greatly 
averse to anything of parade or display, had sent 
very few invitations; but the child had been so 
loved, that requests poured in to be allowed to 
follow him to the grave : hence the party was very 
lai^. A most affecting incident took place, of 
which Bosamond was not aware till afterwards. 
Toddlekins, who was in a field not far from the 
house, spied out Arthur as the funeral passed. 
Instantly he leaped the fence, and trotted after 
him. Arthur had taught him to follow him, 
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ini poke his nose into his pocket for bread or 
apples. Totally regardless of the many rebuffs he 
enoounteredy and various endeavours to shove him 
away, he pushed his way through till he got up to 
Arthur, whose attention he tried to attract by 
rubbing his little sha^y head against him. Poor 
Arthur's hands were fuUy engaged. With one he 
held a comer of the pall which covered the coflBn, 
and with his handkerchief in the other was vainly 
striving to smother his sobs, for the young gc^ards- 
man was weeping bitterly. ToddleHns, however, 
kept his place, and stood by Arthur at the grave, 
looking wonderingly down into it. As the first 
spade-full of earth was thrown on the coffin, the 
creature raised its head, and gave such a wild 
piercing neigh, as startled every one present. 
When all was over, Arthur wound his arm round 
the pony's neck, and led him away. 

Eosamond, leaning against the side of the 
window, watched till the last black figure was out 
of sight, when, turning slowly away, she descended 
the stairs to her own room. Oh, the feeling of 
desolation that struck upon her. as she entered that 
apartment! She clasped her hands, and raised 
her eyes to Heaven as if in mute appeal, as she 
sank down quite overcome on a low chair which 
stood near the bed* She could frame no words, but 
the prayer of her heart was for submission. 
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After a little while she rose, and took Alfred's 
Bible ; she opened it at St. MattheVs Cbspel, she 
was not looking for anything, and slowly she tamed 
one leaf after another^ tOl suddenly her eye was 
arrested by the words, " His agony in the garden." 
It was the 26ih chapter, and she began to read at 
the 36th verse; the sound of the words was 
familiar enough to her, but the sense she appeared 
never before to have taken in, — ^her heart certainly 
never had. But now she realised the scene as much 
perhaps as ever mortal can. She saw Him alone in 
that bitter hour, and heard the petition " If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me," instantly fol- 
lowed by the " Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt." And this most awful, mysterious 
suffering, was borne for others, by that spotless 
One ; while she in wild rebellious grief, was mur- 
muring because God had recalled His own child ; a 
jewel He had lent to her for seven years. Then 
she heard the words, ^* He that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me." She 
fell upon her knees, crying earnestly to her Saviour 
for pardon and submission, and to be permitted \o 
follow Him, for at this moment she felt it wbuld be 
a privilege. 

Continuing to dwell on this mysterious, yet 
deeply touching scene, she fancied Him rising from 
the awfiil struggle, and turning to His disciples. 
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those choeen fluee whom He had told Ihat His 
soul was exceeding sorrowfbl^ even unto death, and 
whom He had asked to wateh with Him ; hot in- 
stead of a word, or look of sympathy finom these 
friends, as He had condescended to call fhem. He 
fonnd them indulging their own weariness; — they 
slept Instead of sharp or grievons wordsi came 
the sad, mild reproof ** What, conld ye not watch 
with me one honrP" and then immediately the 
mensifid excuse^ ^'The spirit indeed is willing, bat 
the flesh is weak." 

Oh for more of the Saviour's spirit in onr deal- 
ings with onr fellow-creatares ; for deeper, and 
more self-denying love towards a gracions and long- 
snfEering Gh)d. 

After an honr^s commnnion with her Lord, in 
which He revealed more of Himself to His afflicted 
child than He had ever before done, Rosamond 
arose, strengthened and refreshed, and soon be- 
thought herself of her poor frither, who mnst have 
returned frt>m the funeral, and be sorely in want of 
comfort and sympathy. 

Colonel Leicester had returned fix)m laying his 
loved child in his grave, but he had not sought 
Bosamond, for he felt for the momoit too much 
broken down to give comfort or support to another ; 
it was what he stood in need of himself, and he 
did not expect to receive it from his daughter ; he 
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was therefore surprised and pleased when she en- 
tered his room, and he found she had come to 
endeayonr to soothe, with tender affection^ his 
grief, and could talk with patienoe and resignation 
of t)ieir mutual loss. She then went to look for 
poor Arthur, who, not venturing to seek her, had 
gone moping to his own room. 

She remained ancT dined with them, and though 
many times in the course of the evening she found 
the struggle very severe, she felt herself rewarded 
by her father's tender blessing and thanks when 
she bade him good-night 

When Mr. Waldegrave heard of Alfred's death, 
he wrote to Colonel Leicester, and sent in the 
letter a kind message to Rosamond. She read the 
letter over several times ; it soothed her greatly, 
for she felt the tme comfort of every word of it ; 
and much she wished for the presence of the writer 
^ it, that she might have told him some of the 
many thoughts that were in her heart. She would 
have wished to tell all to her betrothed, but she 
was often checked in writing to him, by the thought 
that he would not quite understand her — at least, 
not be able to enter thoroughly into her feelings. 
She would hardly own to herself that she ex- 
perienced a little disappointment in his letters at 
Una time ; not that there was any change in their 
tone of love and tenderness towards herself; oh no ! 
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that if possible^ seemed stronger than ever, and he 
wrote most sympathisingly to her of the loss of 
'' our dear little brother/' as he called Alfred ; but 
she felt there was a wcmt^ and it jarred upon her 
when he said he hoped to hear soon of their going 
to London, or somewhere, for change and amuse- 
mentf after aU the sad scenes they had gone through 
at Glenmonai that he feared she did nothing but 
read religious books and visit Alfred's grave. 

" Really, my dferling," he wrote, " you must try and 
get the better of the strange and gloomy thoughts 
that seem to have taken possession of you ; to read 
some passages of your letters one would imagine 
you were the greatest sinner on the face of the 
earth, instead of being aa near perfection as any 
human creature can be.'' 

Instead of this being pleasing to Bosamond, she 
lamented that he could not understand her feelings, 
though she thought that perhaps it was partly her 
own fault, that she did not explain herself with 
sufficient deaxness, or describe weU her new view of 
many things. Then she would often feel grieved 
at detecting an evidence of weariness at what he 
would call '' a long sermonising," and perhaps dis- 
miss with a few careless words, the subject that was 
filling her heart. 

Colonel Leicester seldom or never wished to leave 
his home, but he would have gone anywhere with 
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his daughter had she desired it ; such however was 
&r from her wish, and they remained quietly at 
Gleninona. 

One morning, when the post had come in, Rosa- 
mond observed her father throw down a letter he 
had just ready with the exclamation, ''Ah I that 
poor woman/' 

"Whatisit,f»paP" 

''An answer about widow Mackenzie's son; he 
died about ten days before they reaehed England, 
and, of course, was buried at sea." 

''Oh, tiiat poor, poor widow," ezdaimed Rosa- 
mond, " how can she be told P " 

"I must I suppose," said Colonel Leicester with 
a long sigh. 

" No, no, papa, you shall not go ; I will," replied 
his daughter. 

" My darling Rosa, no, it will be too much for 
yon ; it is a heart-brealdng affair." 

But Rosamond was detennined to spare her 
fiftther what she knew would be so painful to him ; 
and she thought, also, that it might be better for 
her to break the sad i&telligence to the poor woman, 
so she succeeded in persuading him to let her go. 

"And let her have no anxieties for her worldly 
necessities," said Oolonel Leicester to his daughter 
as she was starting on her melancholy visit; "I 
sh^U take care that she wants for nothing." 
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'' I think I shall have to look out for some one 
to live with her now, papa ; for when her bad rheu- 
matic attacks come on she is utterly helpless." 

"Well, my dear, make what arrangements you 
think best ; I shall be answerable for alL" 

Bosamond set out on her solitary walk, a walk 
she had often taken with Alfred ; for Widow Mac- 
kenzie, as she was commonly called, was a great 
JEtYorite of hers ; and she was never annoyed or 
disgusted in her visits there, as she so frequently 
was when she went amongst the poor. Latterly, 
however, she had not shrunk so much fix)m these 
disagreeables, though as much alive to .them 
as ever. The cottege was soUtaiily, but very 
picturesquely situated at the entrance to a small 
glen thickly wooded with birch and nut trees, 
through which a very dear bright little bum danced 
in the liveliest possible manner to the sound of its 
own fresh sweet voice. The sole inhabitant of the 
tiny cottage was one who well knew the meaning of 
" much tribulation,^' but she was a true disciple of 
Jesus ; her afflictions had all been graciously sanc- 
tified to her, and brought her into closer com- 
munion with her Saviour, God, Her husband, 
who, as well as his father and grandfather, had all 
been tenants on the Glenmona estate, died young, 
leaving her with three children. She had many, 
many struggles to bring them up well, and was 
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much disappointed that neither of her sons would 
settle to home work, but soldiers they would be» 
and enlisted in the same Highland regiment. How- 
ever, they were good steady lads, and got on well. 
She had one daughter, a sweet pretty girl, the com- 
fort and deUght of her mother's heart. One day she 
caught a bad cold, an illness of threemonths foUowed, 
and on her eighteenth birthday her mother dressed 
her in her grave clothes. The war in the Crimea had 
begun, the Mackenzies' regiment was there, and, in 
crossing the Alma, Duncan, the eldest, was shot 
down ; he lived till the day after ; and his poor mother 
in patience and meekness took all the comfort she 
could from Evan's account of his last hours. Her 
darling Evan, who had ever shewn her the greatest 
affection, when he came home after the war was 
over, and saw her declining health and exceeding 
loneliness, determined to leave the army and de- 
vote himself to her. Next year he would get his 
discharge ; but next year saw his regiment ordered 
in hot haste to India to aid in quelling that dread- 
fdl mutiny ; and would a Mackenzie leave his colors 
fhenP Evan passed unscathed through many a 
perilous and awfol scene, but though he escaped 
the dangers of the enemy, the climate did its fatal 
work. He wrote to his mother that he was coming 
home with invalids, but concealed from her his own 
state ; hope was strong within him, he had heard 
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sncli wonders of the effects of the sea voyage, and 
once in his own dear HigUand home all would be 
right i^ain. But it was not to be. The poor widow 
endnied for long terrible heart-wearing suspense 
and anxiety ; she knew her son was to sail at such 
a time, and then she heard no more. She knew 
not how to apply for information except through 
Colonel Leicester ; and she did not like to trouble 
him in consequence of his own recoit afflictioiL. 
At last, however, her distress reached his ears, 
when he immediately wrote to the adjutant at the 
depdt and received the answer that has been stated* 

It was a mild sad li^ovember day on which Rosa* 
mond went with her heavy intelligence ; there was 
an air of depression in everything which was quite 
in keeping with her own feelings. Her thoughts 
were divided between her own sorrow, which was 
still very £resh, though her little brother had been 
gone for nearly three months, and the melancholy 
visit she was about to pay, how she could most 
gently break to the bereaved parent that she had 
nothing left on earth. 

But Eosamond had knocked at the cottage door 
before she had decided how she was to begin. A 
gentle voice said, '' Come in ;" and she entered the 
Uttle kitchen always so clean and tidy. The widow 
sat in an arm chair by the fire; on a small table 
beside her was her Bible and some work. On 
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Rosamond's e&trance she tried to rise, but slowly, 
for she suffered much firom rheumatism. 

"Don't, don't get up," said Rosamond hurriedly, 
and seated herself on a stool on tiie other side of 
the fire. She said no more, and presently Mrs. 
Madkemde in rather a trembling voice said, ^* She 
hoped the Colonel was well." 

" Yes, thank you, he ^had ^he got a letter 

from Ohatham this morning." 

The widow convulsively clasped her hands to- 
gether, and looked in Miss Leicester's face. Eosa- 
mond could not stand that look, and turned her 

head aside. " My son, is he he is gone ! " said 

the poor woman. . 

Rosamond sadly bowed her head, murmuring, 
" Alas, yes." 

The mother fell back in her chair, her eyes 
closed, and her hands tightly clasped across her 
breast. In a minute or two she raised her eyes to 
heaven, and said distinctly, '' The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away;" then came a pause, 
but it was only for a moment, when she added, 
" Blessed be the name of the Lord." 

Rosamond felt so humbled before this poor 
woman's conquering faith and Christian resigna- 
tion, that she could not utter a word, and was glad 
when after a time the widow spoke and asked some 
questions. The letter had contained nothing beyond 
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the bare fact; bni Colonel Leicester knew of a 
channel by which he thought he could get more 
information^ and had promised to do so. Though 
Rosamond felt utterly powerless in the presence of 
so great a sorrow, she could not rise up and leave 
the poor lone creature, and it was Mrs. Mackenzie 
herself who remarked the fast declining day-light, 
and begged she would not remain longer. Her 
presence had been a greater comfort to the poor 
woman than she had imagined, for though she 
could say but little, her unaffected sympathy had 
been very grateful. She bade her an affectionate 
farewell, promising to return very soon, and walked 
slowly home, meditating deeply on this visit, in 
which she had Learnt many things. She often 
afterwards went to see this poor afflicted one ; she 
talked to her of her own sorrow, and always felt 
the better of spending an hour in that lowly abode« 
She now knew the pleasure of exchanging thought 
and feeling with one who truly loved God ; nor was 
the pleasure only on her side; her visits were the 
greatest comfort to the widow, and soon Bosamond 
had the happiness of seeing a glad smile light up the 
poor thin pale face on her entrance. It is not to 
be supposed because Bosamond had been bom anew, 
was now a child of grace and heir of the kingdom 
of heaven, that she was to find all smooth, pleasant, 
and easy ; and to have nothing but joy and peaee. 
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Thougb she felt that she had that which the world 
could not giye her or take from her, still she often 
experienced disappointment, and eyen discourage- 
ment at the conflict between the old things and the 
new. She hardly yet understood the magnitude or 
the unceasing nature of the struggle upon which 
she had entered, when she had enlisted under the 
banner of the Captain of her salvation. She had 
declared war against the world, the flesh, and .tiie 
devil; these are no mean powers, and she tried 
too often to meet them in her own strength. She 
read in Scripture that the heart is deceitftd and 
desperately wicked, who can know itP neverthe- 
leBS, we often think we are wiser than what is 
written, and Eosamond thought she did know her 
own heart ; then, when she found it siding with her 
enemies, she would be grievously vexed ; but she 
had learned now to cry, *^ Create in me a dean 
heart, God ; and renew a right spirit within me/^ 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Fob long after Alfred's death it was a painfal 
exertion to Rosamond to receiYe or pay visits ; and 
often it was with the greatest difficnlly she could 
maintain any degree of oomposore nnder the well- 
meant but injudicions condolences that were fire> 
qnently offered. Mrs. Grant was one of the rery 
few she had really pleasure in seeing ; and, thougji 
in one sense it was very trying to her going to i 

Achnacraig, because her dear little brother liad 
always been with her there^ yet Mrs. Grant had so 
truly loved the child, and grieved for his loss, and 
she was so simple and imaffected in her sympathy, 
that Rosamond liked to talk with her of Alfired, I 

and she knew too that a visit was generally accept- 
able to the kind old lady^ who had many a solitary 
hour. 

** Papa, i£ you do not want William this morn- 
ing, I should like to have the carriage to go to 

Achnacraig; I cannot walk there now. I^ 

I cannot cross the Roggie without Toddlekins, and 
I cannot bear to take him. I have tried him onoe 
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or twice, bat I cannot stand it ; the creature always 

looks as if he was asking where " 

She stopped, and Colonel Leicester immediately 
answered, 

^'By all means take the carriage, dearest, t 
wish I conld have gone with you, but I promised 
to go to-day with Macdougall about that wood he 
wants to selL He has been wanting me to see 
about it for some time past. I am glad you are 
going to see Mrs. (Jranf 

Bosamond found Mrs. Grant as usual, alone. 
** Susan is out, I suppose." 
^^Oh yes, she said she had so much to do to- 
day, she did not know which way to turn. I sup- 
pose I shall not see her even for a minute ; she is 
going to Edinburgh to-morrow." 

'^ Going to Edinburgh ! and to Idave you alone f 
What is she going to do there P" 

Mrs. Grant did not say that it made little differ- 
ence to her whether Susan was at home or not 
She only answered, 

*' She is going to visit some friends of the name 
of Robertson. I do not know them, but they seem 
▼ery kind people, and it will be a little change for 
Susan." 

Bosamond gave a little sort of grunt ; but she did 
not say what was on the tip of her tongue. 

**Well, dear Mrs. Grant, PU tell you what you 
L 2 
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must do. You must pack up too, and come oyer to 
Gleumona to-morrow, and give papa and me the 
pleasure of a Yimt" 

'** Oh, my dear chfld, you are always kind and 
thoughtful, but I cannot think of troubling you 
with a stupid old body like me. I shall do very well 
here, and you will come and see me sometimes." 

" No ; I shall not come and see you. You must 
come to Glenmona. I shall ring for Jessie, and tell 
her to make her preparations." 

'* My dear Eosamond, are you sure your father 

''Now; what are you going to say about 
papa P I can tell you the first thing he will say 
when I go back and tell him Susan is going to 
Edinburgh; he will say, ' Well, I hope you have 
asked Mrs. Grant to come here.' " 

Jessie entered. 

'' Jessie," said Rosamond, " Mrs. Grant is coming 
to Glenmona to-morrow to stay with us while Miss 
Grant is away, so you must begin and get ready. 
Don't you think it will be much better for her than 
sitting here by herself P"' 

'' Ye&i, to be sure, ma'am," said Jessie, ''much 
more heartsome for the dear lady. She is too 
much alone." 

Jessie was the devoted hand-maid of Mrs. Grant, 
whom she had served for nearly twenty years, and 
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any little attention paid to her mistress was always 
pleasing to Jessie. She was attached too to Miss 
Gb*anty whom she had waited npon oyer since she 
was a child, though she by no means approved of 
Susan's ways^ and disrespectfdlly designated her 
'' as a pnir senseless creatur' that ran after things 
she had no call for, and negleckit the duties at her 
ain hearth-stane/' 

Miss Leicester was an especial fEtvourite of hers 
on account of her constant kindness and attention 
to Mrs. Grant, and she highly approved of a visit 
to Gleumonai on her own account, as well as her 
mistress's, fof she was a great ally of Mrs. Thomp* 
son, the housekeeper. 

Bosamond having got it all arranged, rose to 
depart, sapng, 

"What time shall I se^d the carriage to- 
morrow?" when the door was hurriedly thrown 
open, and Susan, looking hot and dirty, entered. 

" I have only come in for a minute,'* she said, 
but stopped on seeing Bosamond, to pour out a hur- 
ricane of apologies for not having been to Glenmona, 
but she had intended fully to do so, only really she 
had not had the time, " and coidd she do anything 
for Bosamond in Edinburgh.'* 

Her speech was interrupted by Jessie taking up 
a long fragment of the flounce of her dress whicK 
was trailing behind her, and exclaiming, 
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"Ib this die W9J you're gaim' to Edinboiy, 
MiaB Gnnty and ihe inm I bave jaafc been SQrtmg 
iqp for yoQ?" 

''Oil, Jessie^ I cang^t it id a boah jost now, as I 
was hnnying home. Yoaean juatflewitiiplQriiie 
to-iug^ Ajajhofw win doL" 

Snaan'a untiiKnewB and disregaid of her dreoB was 
a eoDstaiit aomoe of diwwtirfartian to Jessie, who 
tried hard, but with little mw nvm, to make her 
more caiefal in this roBpect 

]Cf& Grant, who always did what she oonld to 
SGjreen her grand-danghter^s fraltSy now tnmed the 
amweraation by tdling Susan of Boasmond's kind 
mutation* 

''Oh, I am so glad," said Susan, to Mi» 
LeioeBter. "It will be so modi nicer for gnnd- 
mamma than staying here alone." Andsheorer- 
powered Bosamond with her thanks. E9ie always 
expressed great pleasore when anyone else thought 
of Mrs. Ghranfs comfort or convenience, though abe 
did not trouble herself mnch on that head. 

She departed on the fcdlowing day for Ed]nlmi]g^y 
and Mis. Ghant was warmly wekomed at Olen- 
mona. When Bosamond accompanied the old lady 
to her room at night, she conld not he^ saying, 

" Ah ! dear Mrs. Ghrant, this is a dianged hoase 
since yon were here last. Yon have not been hetre 
since " 
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''No; not sinoe the dear child's birth-day, and 
the blank is greats but I am sure that even you 
who loved him so, could not wish him back 
agam. ' 

'' Noy ohy no I but Ifeel now how little I deserved 
to have him. The truth is, I did not understand 
him. It is only since I lost him that I have begun 
to know what a treasure was lent to me/' 

''Not lost, but gone before/' said Mrs. Grant, 
gently. 

"Yes, I thank Gk)d I can say that now, at least 
sometimes," added Bosamond with a sigh, "but 
then again there are times when I feel my unwor- 
thiness, my sinfulness so great as if I never could 
be taken where Alfred is." 

"Are they too great for the Saviour?" replied 
Mrs. Grant. 

" No, oh no ! if I could only look more to Him : 
and I am sure He has given all the encouragement 
possible for us to do so ; and yet my hard unbeliev- 
ing heart often keeps me back from that entire 
trust, in which alone there is peace. There is one 
ci Christ's miracles of healing which gives me deep 
oomfort when I am able to meditate upon it ; that 
one where the leper comes to Him and asks to be 
deansed. The reply is very short, but what a world 
of love and power is contained in these five words : 
' I will ; be thou dean.' Oh, that precious ' I will,' 
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and then the inesistLble oommand, 'Be ihou 
dean I ' Is it not strangei dear Mrs. Grant, that 
with such knowledge of the Saviour's acts on earth, 
we should ever doubt Him now that He is at GtoA's 
right handP For how often praotioally in reality 
do we disbeUeve Him ; at least I am sure I often 
do/' And Bosamond looked very sad as she said 
this. 

**1So, not strange/' replied Mrs. Qrant» ''when 
we consider our own nature and the bitterness of 
our soul's enemies ; believe me, my dear girl, you 
are not alone in this, it is a sin which all Ood's 
people feel and lament, the deeper the more they 
love. Bosamond remained silent for some minuteSi 
and then exclaimed, " Ah, yes, love — ^it is all from 
want of love ; I do believe every sin can be traced 
to a fJEulure in that." 

''I agree with you," said Mrs. Grant, ^'and 
the only way to grow in that is to be able to com* 
prehend in some degree the love of Qhrist; do you 
remember that exquisite prayer of St. Paul's, in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, where he says — " 

"Yes, yes," interrupted Bosamond, eagerly ; "I 
know, in the third chapter, I heard Mr. Walde- 
grave preach from the nineteenth verse. I remem- 
ber he said that the love of Ohrist was a study 
which eternity would not end. But I must not 
keep you up any longer now, dear Mrs. Grant, 
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to-morrow I will ahow yon some of Alfred's draw- 
ings that I think yon liave not seen, and I have 
written down a good many things that he said 
at different times. When he was so ill they said he 
wandered, and did not know what he was saying, 
Imt he never did, oh no, he was speaking of 
heavenly things, and the home he was going to ; it 
was we who did in>t understand him. I know 
nothing of heaven," she added, passionately, as she 
bnrst into a paroxysm of grief, sobbing, ''My 
darling, darling Alfred." 

Mrs. Ghrant did all she conld to soothe and console 
her, and when she was in some degree composed, 
Mrs. Orant asked her if she had ever read '^ White's 
Meditations and Addresses." 

** No," said Bosamond. 

** I never cared much," continued the old lady, 
•f to have a great many religious books, it was not 
the custom when I was young, but I am sure if 
people are not good now, it is not for want of good 
books, and everybody is recommending you this 
one and the other one as so delightful, but I very 
seldom read them. You see I think they may be 
all very well in their way, but it strikes me they 
take people off from reading the Bible, and search- 
ing out its precious things for themselves ; but this 
book that I was speaking of, perhaps you would 
like to look at, it is not a new one, I have had it a 
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long time/' and Mrs. Ghunt sigbed, as if the 
lemembnuice of it was associated with some sad 
memoiy* ''The Meditations are chiefly on the 
subject of ymyer, and most exceUent; but what 
I was thinking of was two or three chapters on 
afflictioBy which I think you wonld find .reiy 
comforting; the writer is one who knows by 
experience what be is writing abont.'^ 

** Thank you/' said Bosamond, '' I should like 
very much to see it.'* 

** I will send Jessie for it to-morrow ; and now,' 
good night, my dear girl, may Gh>d bless and com- 
fort you." 

'' Good nighty" said Rosamond, kissmg her old 
friend aflfectionately ; " I have been very wrong to 
keep you up so late ; I hope you will sleep well, 
and you must not think of coming down to break- 
fast ; good night, I will send Jessie, who I dare- 
say is very angry with me for having stayed here 
talking so long." 

** How do you find my poor Rosa/' said Cobnd 
licicestor to Mrs. Grant, the next day. 

" Very well, upon the whole ; and after the firsts 
she is able to talk calmly of dear little AU&ed^ and 
it seems a comfort to her to do so." 

'' Ah, my poor child, it was a grievous blow for 
her ; her little brother was her constant comr 
panion, and the great difference of age made her 
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love for him quite like that of a mother ; I camiot 
dwell on my own loss^ when I think of what it 
must be to Bosamond.'' 

" I think she is quite resigned to God's will, and 
indeed, at times is able to rejoice that the dear 
child is with the Saviour he loved so much/' 

" I never thought Alfred would live long," said 
Colonel Leicester. '^I considered him as a precious^ 
jewel lent but for a time, a bright little star, always 
pointing to the homeward path. There seemed so 
little of earth about him ; and yet he had all the 
sweet simplicity and light-heartedness of a child." 

^' It is a great blessii^ to have had such a 
child," said Mrs. Grant. 

"Yes, and a great responsibility, too. I fear 
I did not value him sufi^ciently while I had him." 

" That is what Rosamond says, too ; but I think 
it is only the natural feeling on losing anything 
that is very dear, that we did not make enough of 
it while we had it. I do not think," continued 
Mrs. Grant, " that either of you can be accused of 
want of love for that dear child ; poor Rosamond 
has suffered much, her grief was in proportion to 
her love— both were intense," 

"Yes, her feelings are very strong, and she 
struggles so much to keep them under, that perhaps 
she suffers more. My poor dear girl, I can hardly 
bear sometimes to look at her sad face; however; 
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soon I hope to see a brightening/' said Colonel 
Leicester^ with a smile. '^You must not say 
anything to her about it^ in case of a disappoint- 
ment, but I have been endeavouring to get Captain 
de Yere home on leave, and I think I shall 
succeed ; I expect to hear positively in a week or 
two, and then I wiU tell her ; you know they are 
desperate lovers, but de Yere has not been so 
patient as she has been — he is wild to get home 
again." 

'^ttosamond is reserved on that subject/' said 
Mrs. Ghrant ; ''but from the little that has dropped at 
different times, I fancy she is very deeply attached, 
and his return wiU be a great joy to her, poor 
thing." 

''Though it is against myself," said Colonel 
Leicester, "I cannot but hope that the marriage 
will be made out this year ; long engagements are 
wearing things." 

They were here interrupted by the young lady 
in question, who came to ask if Mrs. Ghrant was 
inclined for a drive. 

Jessie could not find the book for which she was 
sent, and it was not till after Mrs. Grant's letum 
to Achnacraig that Rosamond received it. She 
was much pleased with the chapters on affliction, 
and received great comfort from them. Mrs. 
Grant had b^ged her to keep the book as long as 
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she liked, and she determined to read it all. Accord- 
ingly, one night, in the quiet of her own room, she 
h^an the '^Meditation on the Forbidden Marriage/' 
and read it (not without flinching) with the deepest 
attention to the end. Had any one been watching 
her^ they would easily have seen that she was 
deeply moyed by what she read ; paler and paler 
she grew, her lips firmly compressed and her brow 
knitted, as one suffering some acute pain, the 
expression of which they strive to restrain ;' once 
or twice she closed her eyes for a few moments, and 
pressed her hands tightly across her breast, then 
she went on again as if with a stem determination 
to drink this cup to the dregs. At last it was 
finished, when covering her face with her hands, 
she almost fell from her chair upon her knees on 
the ground, and then might have been heard 
an exceeding bitter cry, " My God, my Ood, have 
mercy on me." 

It is not to be supposed that this was the first 
time that Eosamond had thought seriously and 
sadly of her position as regarded Captain de Yere* 
That there was a barrier growing up between them 
of which she only was aware, was a truth of which 
she was becoming every day more aod more deeply 
conscious, while at the same time she felt as if she 
had never known before how strong was her love 
for him. She knew well that the word of God 
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g[T6B WBRBiit but foT two daflBBB mio wliich ili6 
whole raeecfmanldiid is divided; flieiewwhoaie 
4tf^img flieir W9J along the nairow pallL irliidi 
ends in life eternal, fheir Leader tlie Son of Gbd; 
and tlie many who are nishing along the broad 
road which ends in destniction everlastings under 
tkeir leader, the deviL 

It was wifii the deepest gmtitnde and feelings of 
the greatest hmniUty that Bosamond knew her 
Sovioor had broi^t her through that strait gate, 
and entered her on Aai narrow pafli ; and with 
deep anxieiy, she seaidied, and hoped, and watdied 
fer Frederick, hat he was not there; if he was not 
a follower of CShiist, what was heP 

Bosamond shnddered and shrank from the pain- 
fbl question, hot still she would not Uind herself 
to the truth; she had prayed too eamesfly that her 
path might be shown her, and that she might have 
strength to follow it, for that Bnt still flie case 
had never been brought before her so forcibly and 
plainly as in the book she had just laid down. 
There she was distmetly warned of her sin and 
danger, were she to ally herself with one who was 
not a child of Qod. She now saw her prayer, that 
Gh)d's will might be made plain before her, had 
been answered; the way was shown, she must 
follow it ; bnt her heart's agony pleaded passion- 
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ately. Oh, my Qod^ anything bat this, anything 
but thisy and I will do it. 

No, this is the right hand you mnst cut off; this 
is the right eye you must pluck out ; if you will 
not take up the cross and follow Him who hung 
upon it for your sake, you are not worthy of Him. 
Then she was strengthened. The Holy Spirit 
showed her her Saviour on the cross, sounded in 
her ears His agonising cry, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ; and told her that had He 
shrank from this suffering, had He not drained the 
cap to the last drop, she most have been for ever 
lost. Was there any sacrifice she would not make 
for Him P would she even hesitate or do it grudg- 
ingly P Then she trembled to think that her love 
for Frederick was idolatrous, that she had suffered 
him to come between lier and her God, and she 
felt that she must give him up. She prayed in 
short and broken phrases, but with deep earnest- 
ness and sincerily of soul. She besought the God 
of her salvation not to leave or to forsake her ; to 
enable her to wait on Him, and that He would 
strengthen her heart. 

Worn out by mental suffering, she retired at a 
late hour to bed, but it was not to rest. She was 
now assailed by the evil one, and sorely tried by 
the thoughts which were presented to her mind. 
What a life was that of a Christian, an unceasing 
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waifiure, no rest, no peace; is eyeryfhing that 
makes life dear to be given npP He is a hard 
Master, was the diabolical whisper : He has taken 
away yonr dear little brother, and almost before 
yoor tears are dry, demands one yet dearer still ; 
but ought you to giro up this oneP is it right, is it 
just, is it honourable? You are no longer a free 
agent, you hare plighted your &ith to him, you 
are bound by a solemn promise, will you break 
your word to him who so lores and trusts youP 
You know how he loves you, your influence wiU 
have the best effect upon him ; there is no stronger 
guiding principle than love ; you will in time make 
him all that you desire, but if you give him up, 
what may not be the consequences to him : and for 
these you will be responsible. 

The subtle tempter knew well the character of 
her with whom he was dealing, he knew her pride, 
and the generosity of her spirit, the constancy and 
unselfishness of her disposition, her self-reliance 
and strong feelings, and her devoted attachment to 
de Yere. Of all these he took a feaxM advan- 
tage, well aided by her natural corruptions. But 
how vain, how impossible to attempt to follow or 
describe the temptations of the devil. Child of Gh)d, 
when assailed by him (and none does he attack 
more fiercely) stay not for a moment to parley with 
him, do not argue, do not listen : '' Get thee behind 
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me Satan/* is your only safety ; " resist the devil 
and he will flee from you ; " thank God there is 
One stronger than he ; ciy " Lord, save me/* and 
Jesus will stretch forth His hand and save you. 

The struggle of this night was one which Eosa- 
mond throughout her life never forgot. Alone, 
she must have heen overwhelmed ; hut her Saviour 
interceded for her that her faith might not &il ; she 
was enahled to cling to Him, and was saved. 

When she rose, though worn and exhausted by 
the conflict, she was able to thank God that she 
had been aided to choose the right path, and to 
decide against a union upon which she could not 
ask His blessing. She went down stairs at the 
usual hour, little expecting the trial which awaited 
her. Her father had scarcely exchanged greetings 
with her, when he seemed struck by her appear- 
ance. 

''My dear child, I cannot compliment you on 
your looks this morning, I fear you are not well, 
have you had a bad night? ** 

" I have not slept much, papa,** she answered 
with a strange little laugh, " but I am very well, 
thank you.*' 

" I doubt that,'* returned her father; " but here is 
some news I have received this morning, which 
will prove a good medicine, I dare say,** and he 
smilingly put a letter into her hand. 

M 
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** What is it f she said in a low yoice, as she 
dropped into a chair, lookiog ready to &int. 

'^ Why Frederick is coming home immediately, 
will be here early next month,'' said Colonel 
Leicester, in tiie tone of one who thinks he is im- 
parting welcome intelligence. 

'^I am sorry for it/' said Rosamond, without 
opening the letter die held. 

'^ Rosamond ! " was all her &ther coold say, tmt 
his look of blank amazement seemed to ask for an 
explanation. 

Rosamond was not one who, having made np 
her mind on any subject, wonld shrink from openly 
confessing it ; and she had determined on this veiy 
day, to tell her &ther everything, but this news 
had so taken her by sorprise, that she felt nnable 
to explain in the calm manner she wished. As he 
evidently waited for her to speak, she said as 
distinccly as her inward trembling would allow, 

'^ Papa, I was going to teU you that my 

that that I have changed my mind on this 

subject I cannot marry Captain de Yere." 

Her &ther remained speechless, looting at her 
as if he doubted the meamng of what he had 
heard. 

** I have for some time been much perplexed and 
very unhappy about this,'' she continued, ''but 
now I trust I have been guided to a right deter- 
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mination ; I will tell yea all about it after break- 
fast." 

Colonel Leicester marked her deadly paleness, 
and asking no question, seated himself at the 
break&st-table ; that meal passed in almost total 
sQence, and soon after Rosamond went to her 
father's room, and told him her intention of imr 
mediately giving up her engagement, and her 
reasons for having taken this resolution. 

Colonel Leicester was at first greatly distressed. 
Looking as he did, upon an engagement of this sort 
as a very solemn and binding act, he doubted if 
Rosamond had the power, without committing a 
dishonourable deed, to free herself frcnn it. But 
every ai^;ument he brought forward she answered. 

She faithfrdly pleaded the cause against herself 
as earnestly as if she had not been destroying (as 
she then thought) her every hope of earthly hap- 
piness ; for ghe did not as yet know the happiness 
which sacrifice to a loving Saviour brings. 

Though her father had remarked some changes 
in her of late, especially since Alfred's death, he 
was by no means prepared for the earnest desire tp 
^know and do God's will, the real love of the 
Saviour, and anxiety for His glory, which was 
displayed in the reasons she gave for her resolution 
not to marry Captain de Yere. It was evident 
M 2 
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enough that she was a new creature in Christ, that 
old things had passed away. 

Colonel Leicester and his daughter were strongly 
attached to one another; he loved her with the 
tenderest affection ; but they were both reserredy 
and as is unhappily often the case between the 
nearest and dearest, there had been little commu- 
nion between them concerning the things which 
belonged to their eternal peace. Thus they had 
missed both comfort and advantage. 

On this occasion Bosamond, with the fearless 
truthfulness of her character, told her father all her 
thoughts on the subject, only she did not dwell on 
the depth of her love for de Vere, or on the agony 
it cost her to give him up, — ^that was not to be 
poured into any mortal ear. 

" I coi^ess, my dear child,^^ said Colonel Leices- 
ter, '' you have placed many things in a light to me 
which I have never before considered; and surely I 
am much to blame that I have been so ignorant 
concerning your religious feelings. I wish to think 
over all you have said, and to-morrow we will talk 
again of this matter: it is a most serious one.'' 

On renewing their conversation the following 
day, Colonel Leicester told his daughter that he 
could not venture to oppose a resolution so con- 
scientiously taken in the fear of God, but that he 
deeply grieved for Captain de Yere, and dreaded 
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the ordeal she would have to encounter in breaking 
off her engagement with him. How did she intend 
to proceed? 

Rosamond sent up a silent aspiration of thanks- 
giving to God, who had so far smoothed her path, 
that she had not the additional sorrow and difficulty 
of her father's opposition to encounter, and then 
said, " I have hardly decided, but I thought it would 
be best to write; I should be thankfiil for your advice 
and help, dear papa,^^ and here she closed her eyes 
and pressed her hands firmly together, as if striving 
to control some strong emotion, " but I beKeve — I 
think — ^it will be better for — ^for us both — ^that — 
that we should not meet again.'' 

Something like a gasping sob of agony closed the 
sentence ; there was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Colonel Leicester said, ''Any advice that can 
aid you in this painful trial, my dear child, you shall 
have, but you must be aware that I cannot act at 
all, it must be entirely between yourself and 
Frederick ; has he any idea of your changed views? 
is he at all prepared for your giving him up P ** 

" I fear not," replied Rosamond, in a low voice ; 
**I have written to him for some time past on 
tliese subjects, and they have been evidently dis- 
tasteM to him, but I have never touched upon 
them as likely to affect our mutual position ; 
indeed, dear father, though I have been very. 
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yeiy unhappy about it for some tinie, it is only 
quite lately that I haYe seen my path, and been 
able to decide/' 

*^ Poor fellow ! *' said Cdonel Leicester^ " it will 
be a dreadful blow to him ; ** and he tamed away^ 
and walked to the window. He had uttered these 
words ahnost involuntaiily, and would never have 
done so had he but known the stab of pain they 
sent through poor Rosamond's heart. 

After a pause he turned round and said, '* Yes, I 
think it will be better for you to write ; it would be 
hardly fiedr to let him come here expecting to find 
things as he left them ; but if after receiving your 
letter^ he still wishes to see you, you should consent 
to his doing so. I do not believe he will be 
satisfied with any letter." 

Bosamond feared so too, but she only said, '^ If 
you will be so good as to find out for me the day the 
* Persia' is due, I will have a letter ready for him 
at the Post-office at Liverpool." 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

BoflAHOND delayed her letter till the very latest 
post that she thought would be in time ; it was not 
that she wavered in the least at the task she had 
to perfoimy but she dirank from the pain she 
knew she was about to inflict. '' Oh, that I could 
suffer it all,'' she thought to herself, as she sat 
down to the letter that must go that day. She had 
written and destroyed several former ones, so 
difB^oult did she find it to express herself both as 
kindly and as decisively as she desired. In conclu- 
sion she bade him f areweU, and urged upon him the 
uselessness the painful trial of meeting again would 
be to both. She felt some degree of relief when 
this was despatched. But it was too late. The 
noble * Persia ' had arrived, and safely landed her 
living freight almost a whole day before she was 
expected. Frederick immediately rushed to the 
Post-office, and finding a letter from one of his 
sisters, saying, that his mother, who had been for 
some time an invalid, was most anxious to see him, 
started immediately for De Yere Court, in Shrop- 
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shire ; early the following day he was en route for 
ScotlancL 

Bosamond strove to occupy herself as much as 
possible^ that she might not have leisure to dwell 
upon her distress ; she tried not to speculate as to 
what Frederick would do when he had got her 
letter ; and the better to divert her mind from the 
thoughts to which it would tum^ she endeavoured 
to busy herself about the wants of others. She had 
learnt now that there was more to be given than 
money and food^ and that there were others beside 
the very poor who needed sympathy and aid. She 
went to Mr. Boss to ask his advice about a poor 
and very unsatisfEtctory family^ whom it was 
extremely difficult to know how best to help. She 
found Mr. Boss &r firom well, and his wife troubled 
and anxious. After entering into all their dis- 
tresses as if she was not weighed down by her own, 
she set oS to pay the widow Mackenzie a visit 
She had not been there for some time, it was a long 
walk, but Bosamond wished to return home tired, 
in hopes that bodily &tigu6 might give her rest, 
and bring sleep which would strengthen and 
refresh, for she was not one of those heroines who 
glory in pale cheeks and sleepless nights. She was 
ever gladly welcomed in the soUtary home of the 
poor widow, and even to-day, in the very height of 
her bitter trial, she found her spirit calmed tmd 
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strengthened by half-all-hour's communion with 

this tried and true child of God. Mrs. Mackenzie 

had been reading the twenty-first chapter of the 

Revelations^ and she now talked of its glorious 

descriptions and promises to Bosamond. ''Is it 

not strange^ dear Miss Leicester/' she said^ ''that 

we should grieve so much for our sorrows here, 

when we know that we shall enter into all these 

things through the blood of Christ P They make 

me feel that our afflictions here are indeed light 

and but for a moment ; I think, too, that suffering 

here is absolutely necessary to make us at all 

understand and long for all that God is preparing 

for us. The bitter tears we have shed here make 

the promise very precious, that 'God shall wipe 

away all tears from our eyes, and that there shall 

be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying.' 

And then when we go mourning here perhaps all 

our days through the dark night of sorrow and sin, 

is it not blessed to know that ' there shall be no 

night there?' I am sure you understand me, 

though I cannot speak well." 

Bosamond thought she spoke very well. "Go 
on talking to me," she said, " I would rather listen 
to you ; go on talking of what shall be hereafter, 
when all here has passed away." 

When Bosamond rose to take leave, she said, 
as she pressed the thin withered hand of her 
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humble Mend, "Pray for me, I am passing through 
the waters just now; pray that God may be with 
me. Perhaps some day I may tell you about it. 
Farewell." 

''And this poor woman has lost all/' she 
thought, as she left the lonely cottage ; '' all she 
loved are in the grave^ and she has poverty and 
bodily sufifering to contend with besides; but 
there are more partings than those that death 
makes; oh^ would I not rather have wept over 
Frederick's tomb, if I had felt that he was God's 
own^ than part from him as I am now doing? 
Though at first I was so rebellious when my little 
darling was taken^ I feel now that was a sweet, 
gentle sorrow comptured to this." She walked 
slowly on, with her eyes on the ground, sunk in 
painful meditation. She was roused by two happy 
little bare-legged children, who were running 
merrily along the road, on their way to their 
distant home. As she raised her head to return their 
greeting, she descried a figure at some distance 
advancing on the road towards her; it was so 
distant, that though she had a good long sight, she 
could only distinguish that it was that of a man. 
What then was the mysterious feeUng that caused 
her heart to beat violently, and her whole frame to 
tremble? The next moment she looked round 
involujutarily to see if there was no escape, no place 
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of shelter; she could not go on, she stood as if 
spell-bound. The person came on at a rapid pace, 
which was presently quickened into a ran. Bosa- 
mond only breathed, she could neither move nor 
think, and in another minute she was dasped 
passionately in the arms of de Yere. 

" My Rosamond ! '' was all that he said. 

She was at first quite overpowered, but summon- 
ing all her strength she tried to disengage herself 
firom him, and murmured some inaudible words. 

"I have startled my own little roe deer,*' he 
said. "You look quite pale and frightened, or 
perhaps I have come too soon,^' he added, looking 
smilingly into her eyes. 

" Did you not get my letter P" she now managed 
to bring out in a low broken voice. 

"No! what letter?" 

" I wrote to the post-office at Liverpool." 

" It was not there when I arrived. We had a 
splendid passage, and goi in before we were ex- 
pected, but I found a letter from Matilda begging 
me to go home directly ; so I did for a night" 

"HowisLadydeYereP" 

" Better than I expected, and much revived by 
seeing her imworthy son. She hopes much that 
I shall be able to persuade you to return with me 
to De Yere Court." 

Rosamond made no answer. 
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Frederick was painfully struck by the strangeness 
of her manner. He tried to account for it in yarioua 
ways. That she was perhaps overcome at first 
meeting him after Alfred's death; that she had 
been startled at the suddenness of his appearance* 
But these were not satisfactory explanations. He 
had taken her arm within his own, and she did not 
withdraw it, for she felt scarcely able to walk with- 
out support, and she was anxious to reach home 
as soon as possible. But he wished to hold the 
hand which rested on his arm, and that she re- 
sisted. An awkward pause ensued, at last broken 
by Bosamond, saying, 

" Have you seen papa P" 

'' No ; he was out, and they told me you had 
gone to Mr. Boss's. I set oS, hoping to meet you on 
your return ; but I saw one of the boys who said 
you had been gone some time, and he believed you 
were at the glen cottage." 

Bosamond made an effort to talk of indifferent 
things, in which Frederick did not assist her, and 
at last they reached the house. Many cowardly 
suggestions had been presenting themselves to 
Bosamond, as reasons for delaying explanations ; 
but as they entered the house she said to herself^ 
'^ No ; this sort of thing cannot go on ; it is not 
right to leave him in ignorance for an hour. I will 
tell him all.'' 
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" It is very, rery unfortunate," she began, " that 
you did not get my letter at Liverpool." 

''That letter must have contained something of 
great importance," said Captain de Yere, in rather 
a constrained manner. Then fixing his eyes upon 
Rosamond, he added, '' I verily believe you must 
have told me in it that my presence at Qlenmona 
was not desired." 

Making a great effort, she replied in a low but 
distinct voice, 

'''Indeed, I said it would be much ^mudh 

better that you should not come." 

For a moment de Tore remained silent, and tiben 
said, " Rosamond, what do you mean P" 

The ice once broken, her courage in some degree 
revived, and with tolerable composure she repeated 
the substance of the letter in which she had entered 
iully into the subject. He did not interrupt her ; 
but when at length she ceased, he said, 

" I thought you had loved me." 

"Oh, Frederick I" 

" But you do so no longer ! " 

"Spare me; this is not the point; it is vain, 
useless, to speak of this." 

" I should have thought it was very much the 
point. When you condescended to accept all I had 
to give — the true affection and devotion of my whole 
heart and soul ; when you promised to become my 
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ifiky to be my all, and now tell me fliat this pro- 
mise is withdrawn, this engagement broken, I 
should sappoee I am justified in sayingyon love me 
no longer.'' 

She remained silent. 

" Oh Bosamond,'' he said, diangmg his proud 
and oflEended tone, to one of the tenderest entreaty, 
''Have yon forgotten the past P It is not so Tery 
long ago; have yon forgotten that when I 
asked you if yon loved me, yon said that was a 
question I shonld sooner tire of asking than you 
would of answering/' 

^ No, I have not forgotten," she replied, steadily 
"I worshipped you then. I did not knowGK)d,but 
now my Sayiour has taugiht me that if I love any- 
one more than BSm, I am not worthy of Him." 

''But, surely the love of Grod and of your Mlow- 
creatures is not incompatible. Of course it is right 
to love Cbd — everyone should do so — but it cannot 
interfere with — with our love for a human creature ; 
it is a diffiBrent sort of thing altogether. In hid, I 
don't see how the two can ever come in contact" 
And now Captain de Yere got into some confosion, 
and showed indeed plainly enough that, he was 
utterly ignorant of the true love of GhxL 

Bosamond was fuUy prepared to suffier under the 
charges of coldness, change, uniaithfalnews fonati- 
dsm, hardness, and cruelty. She knew it was vain 
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to make him understand ; but supported by a strength 
above her own, she remained firm ; while sometimes 
he spoke with jealous anger and bitter accusation ; 
and then again, what she found still harder to with- 
stand, with earnest entreaty and pleading love. His 
only idea of religion was outward acts performed from 
a sense of duty. A certain amount of these duties 
done, left you tree to follow your own pleasure. The 
service of love was imknown. 

"I am sure, Bosamond,'' he said, "if you 
thought it right to go to church every day, and to 
teach in schools and all that sort of thing, you 
might do that wherever we were. I would never 
interfere with you." 

" Oh, Frederick," she replied, sadly, " that is not 
it. Tou do not understand. I have tried to 
explain to you as well as I can, and there is no use 
talking any more. It is very painM, and I — " 

"Oh nol" he said, angrily interrupting her, 
" there is no use wasting words upon such a be- 
nighted sinner as I am. Of course you take a deep 
interest in me, though you will never see me again, 
and will pray for me and all that sort of stuflT, 
while you coolly destroy my every hope of happi- 
ness." He went on passionately, " I will never 
believe this is all your own doing. There is some 
sneaking, canting scoundrel at the bottom of it, 
that fellow you were always writing about — 
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what was his name P Waldegraye — Ihaye no doubt 
he told you you would sell your soul to the devil if 
you married me.'' 

In former days how would Rosamond's proud 
spirit have risen at such words ; but now she felt 
that almost whatever de Yere might say could not 
make her angry, however much she might be 
grieved. 

"I am not aware," she answered, "that Mr. 
Waldegrave knew anything at all about our mutual 
relations to one another; but if he did, I assure you, 
you do him great injustice in supposing that he 
would interfere, or attempt to influence^me in any 
way." I 

" Well, if he did not do it directly, he has been | 
the cause of making you take up these ultra views, 
of— of —changing you compLeiselj — and — and I hate 
the very sound of his name." 

" You are quite mistaken. I thankfully acknow- 
ledge that I derived much help and comfort from j 
Mr. Waldegrave ; but 'if I am indeed completely 
changed, bom anew, it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit." 

Captain de Yere remained sQent for a moment, 
and appeared to be struggling considerably for self- 
controL When he spoke again, it was in a cold 
constrained manner, 

** It is hopeless arguing against religious £EUiati- 
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cifim, and I have not the Bible at my ^gers* ends 
as you have. I will therefore intrude no longer. 
If I have said anything that has offended you, I 
humbly ask your pardon. Unworthy though I am, 
I shall never cease to pray for your happiness. 
Farewell I " And bowing, he turned to leave the 
room! 

''Oh, Frederick, Oaptain de Yeref exclaimed 
poor Rosamond, rising, and extending her hand 
towards him, ''Do not go in anger. Oh, do not 
leave me thus. You have not seen papa. You 
must stay here to-night. Let us part Mends.'' 

He took her hand, which was cold as ice. "Rosa- 
mond, I do not stay one hour, one minute longer 
under this roof, unless you bid me stay never to 
leave you again. Now, speak, decide.'' His face 
was pale as death, and he pressed her hand to 
pain. 

She was not left imsustained. At Ihis trying 
moment the words, "To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne," were brought 
forcibly to her remembrance. 

" Go," she said. 

He dropped her hand and rushed from the room« 
She fell back on the couch, and with one very 
bitter cry, buried her face in the cushion. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

Rosamond was much exhausted, and remained for 
some time insensible to all that was outward ; but 
even in this moment of trial and suffering (trial 
which no one can estimate who has not in some 
degree borne the same) she knew she was not 
alone, she felt her Sayiour God was with her ; and 
she had not the slightest regret for what she had 
done, though the flesh quivered with the agony of 
having cast off the one dearest to her on earth. 
With earnest pleading she besought the Lord that 
though she might never again behold him here, she 
might meet him at God's right hand hereafter. 

Colonel Leicester had entered the ' room and 
spoken to his daughter before she became aware of 
his presence. He enquired about Captain de Yere, 
of whose arrival he had heard. 

" Yes, papa, he has come and gone." 

" It is all over then P" 

'^ Yes," she answered, '' and he has gone, I fear, 
in anger: I begged him to remain here to-night; 
there can be no means of his getting away before 
to-morrow. Dear papa, will you try and find him 
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and make him stay to-niglit ? — I will remtain in my 
own room/' 

Colonel Leicester saw that Rosamond was in no 
state to be questioned, and tenderly kissing her, he 
only said, "I wiU do what I can/' and left the 
room. 

He did not return to dinner, and Rosamond did 
not see him again till the following morning, when 
he told her he had found Captain de Yere; but 
that as he could not induce him to return for the 
night to Olenmona, he had remained and spent the 
evening with him at the inn in the village from 
which he was to start at six in the morning to join 
the steamer. It was not for some time after that 
Colonel Leicester repeated to his daughter aU that 
had passed between him and Captain de Vere, and 
she did not venture to ask. But a very few days 
had elapsed when she experienced a fresh trial in a 
letter she received from General Gifford. Uncle 
Tom, as he was familiarly called by the Leicesters, 
was so fond of Rosamond, that when he was given 
the command of the South- Western district, his 
chief gratification arose from thinking, that by 
appointing Captain de Yere on his staff, the mar* 
riage could immediately take place. He wrote in 
the highest spirits, telling Rosamond that he wrote 
to her that she might have the pleasure of telling 
the gentleman; "and besides," he added, '^you 
N 2 
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know I never write two letters when one will do, 
and as I saw his name amongst the list of arrivals 
by the 'Persia' last week, I suppose I am not 
very far wrong in concluding that he is at this 
moment at Glenmona. I will send him his orders 
in a day or two, and in the mean time, beg you to 
be speedy and cut the trousseau, honeymoon, and 
all that style of thing, as short as possible, for I 
can only give you very short leave. Also I have an 
appointment for you, which I hope you will accept, 
that of housekeeper to Major General GKfford, C.B. 
I believe I shall have a good house, and I want 
you and Frederick to live with me. Do consent, 
my lovely Rosamunda, and save poor uncle Tom 
from the depredations of ' a real treasure.' I have 
already had one of the species offered to me as a 
great favor, but declined, saying, the situation was 
filled up." 

Eosamond dreamed for a few minutes, only a 
few, over this letter, and then took it to her father. 
When he had read it, she said, " Papa, wiU you 
kindly answer that for me, it must be done imme- 
diately, and I 1 cannot write just yet, but give 

my love to uncle Tom, and many, niany thanks for 
aU his kindness, I will write to him soon;" and 
she continued, lowering her voice : '^ perhaps you 
would be so very kind as to write too to Captain de 
Yere. He should know of this directly, there is no 
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leason he should not accept the appointment : J 
hope he will." 

" Shall I say you hope so P" 

'' Oh ! no, no, do not mention my name at all ; I 
have no right to say anything. I am perhaps 
putting an unpleasant task upon you, dear papa ; 
hut I know you will do anjrthing you can to help 
meP" 

'^ Anything my child,'' was her father's answer. 

Bosamond was not surprised to hear that Captain 
de Yere declined the appointment : she knew him 
too well not to fed sure he would do so. She also 
heard that he had intended giving up his leave and 
immediately returning to Canada ; it was only the 
state of his mother's health, and her very earnest 
entreaty that he would remain at ho me, that in- 
duced him to do so« Rosainond naturally thought 
much and sadly of one she had so passionately 
loved : this could not all pass away at once ; hut 
though she felt that the brightness of her earthly 
life was gone, she had more than an equivalent in 
the peace which she knew nothing of this world 
could take from her. Nothing could separate her 
from the love of Christ. ''No," she said to herself, 
'' this tribulati<ni will only make me cling 4he closer 
to Him, only makes His love more precious. And 
what was His life on earth P truly the servant must 
not be above his master, nor the disciple above his 
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{iord. If we would live with Him hereafter, we 
must drink of His cup here in whatever measure 
our wise and gracious Father sees fit. Alas ! if I 
had married Frederick, I should have had two 
masters, I could not have served both ; " and then 
she shuddered to think from whose service she 
might have been drawn, had she, with her eyes 
open, deliberately disobeyed and offended her Qod 
by allying herself in that most sacred and solemn 
of all bonds with Bjb enemy. Might not the word 
have gone forth, '^ She is joined to her idol, let her 
alone ? " Eosamond now determined, if possible, to 
break down any reserve between her and her father 
on the subject of the one thing needful. She felt 
what mutual advanta^ it would be to have free 
and constant communion about the things which 
are not seen, which axe eternal. She proposed that 
they should study the Scriptures together daily. 

" Thank you, Rosamond, I will gladly,'^ was her 
father's reply, "I did so constantly with your 
mother; how deeply I have been to blame that I 
did not from the first carry it on with you." 

''It would have been an uninteresting task to 
me then, papa." 

''Perhaps so, but that does not excuse my 
neglect of duty." 

In reading the Bible, especially the four Qospels, 
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many memories of Alfred would arise, and father 
and daughter heard much &om one another that 
they did not know before. 

"Papa, I must shew you my book in which I 
have all the little darling^s drawings ; and I have 
written down many of the things that he said; I do 
so loTe to recall them, and I can better enter into 
them now." 

" It was certainly very remarkable," said Colonel 
Leicester, "how that dear child seemed to realise 
the presence of God, to bring it into his daily life ; 
while so many older Christians look upon God as 
one far off, only to be approached at certain times 
and seasons." 

J "I fear," answered Eosamond, "that is be- 
cause few desire to feel constantly in God's pre- 
sence; and, indeed, it would not be endurable 
without belief in Christ as a Mediator." 

"And you can trust in Christ as that P" 

"I can," she answered solemnly, "I have no 
hope, no life, but in Him." 

Colonel Leicester pressed his daughter's hand in 
his as he raised his eyes to heaven. Afbr a pause 
he said, " Truly we have a faithful prayer-answering 
God. He has heard a mother's petition for two of 
her children. Oh Rosamond, follow her example, 
and join me in constant earnest prayer for your 
remaining brother." 
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''Oh, yes, papa; and will yea sometimes re- 
member — Frederick P" 

" Yes, my child, yes/' 

''I have good news for you, Bosamond, and 
indeed for myself too," said Colonel Leicester one* 
day on returning from paying a visit to their 
clergyman, who had had a serious illness. 

"What is that, papa P" 

" Why, Mr. Waldegrave is coming to take the 
duty for six weeks : they expect him on the four- 
teenth." 

" Oh, that is good news indeed, and it must be a 
great relief to Mr. Boss, for Mrs. Boss told me, 
that the anxiety about getting some one quite 
retarded his recovery." 

"Yes, and she told me to-day she was not going 
to allow any one to see him at present but you and 
me. I made my visit very short, for he still appears 
weak and easily fatigued. Miss Grant had called 
yesterday and talked to him for so long, that Mrs. 
Boss was actually obliged to beg her to go away ; 
and she declares she will not let her into the house 
again until Mr. Boss is quite well." 

"Poor Sasan!" said Bosamond, "she meets 
with many a rebuff, and really she bears them so 
well." 

"But she brings them upon herself by her 
officiousness. When she was so pressing in her desire 
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to establish herself at Ardmay^ to help in nursisg 
Mr. Boss, she was neglecting the eyident duty of 
attending upon her grandmother^ who was laid up 
with a bad cold. However^ certainly poor Mrs. 
Boss would be the better of some one to help her 
to put things a little in order. I never saw such 
an untidy state as everything seems to be in ; even 
worse than usual. By the bye, Bosamond, that 
reminds me I wanted them to send Mr. Waldegrave 
to take up his abode here. I thought poor Mrs. 
Boss had her hands quite full enough without a 
visitor besides ; and also, to tell the truth, I thought 
Mr. Waldegrave would be more comfortable here ; 
but they would not hear of it. Mrs. Boss said he 
was no trouble in the house whatever ; and that 
the children would be so dreadfully disappointed if 
he was not there, and that he was such a companion 
for her husband, they were aU looking forward to 
his coming ; so I saw it would not do to press it/' 

** Well, papa," said Bosamond smiling, ^' we must 
try, at all events, and get him to dine here as often 
as he can.'' 

On the first evening of Mr. Waldegrave's ar- 
rival at Ardmay, he made many enquiries of all iu 
the neighbourhood, both high and low, with whom 
he had become acquainted during his former 
sojourn. 

Mr. Boss's congregation, however, was not a 
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very large one. Episcopalians were not numerous 
in that part of the country, and he was not a 
clergyman likely to increase their number. 

The death of Kttle Alfred Leicester was naturally 
soon spoken of. 

" I am sure if he had been my own child, I 
could not have grieved more for him," said Mrs. 
Ross; " and as to Mary, I thought she would never 
have done crying when she heard he was dead. To 
be sure it was a lamentable thing to see such a 
sweet, clever boy as he was, cut off so young." 

"I do not like that expression ' cut off,* " said 
Mr. Waldegrave in his gentle voice, " no death can 
be untimely, for everyone is taken exactly at the 
right moment; and as regards that dear child, I am 
sure all who loved him should thank God for 
having taken him so early home." 

** Indeed, I dare say you are right, Herbert," 
said Mrs. Boss, who, though a person of very 
ordinary mind herself, had a great admiration for 
her husband's cousin, '^ and I am sure I wished you 
had been here at the time, for poor Miss Leicester's 
sake ; they said she was like one out of her mind 
at first : and she would not see William. I thought 
perhaps she would have seen you, for you know she 
admires your preaching so much." 

" It must, indeed, have been a terrible aJBBiction 
to her ; she seemed quite wrapped up in him." 
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" Well, but I think it has improved her, though, 
she is much softer, and more — more pleasing than 
she used to be/' 

" Improved ! " said Mr. Eoss, " I always thought 
Miss Leicester a charming person." 

" And so did I,'* said Mr. Waldegrave. 

'^ Oh, you gentlemen think her so," said Mrs. 
Ross, " because she's so pretty. I don't mean to 
say that she wasn't always very polite, and atten- 
tive about calling, and all that ; but I'm sure her 
kindness since you've been ill, William, I can 
never foi^et: she has entered into all my troubles 
in a way I never could have believed." 

" And I've no doubt you've tried her patience, 
Annie; for when once you begin upon your 
troubles " 

Mrs. Boss was here going to enter on a vehe- 
ment justification of herself, when Mr. Waldegrave 
asked if there was any prospect of Miss Leicester's 
marriage soon taking place. 

'' Oh, that's all at an end ; but I didn't know 
that you knew anything about it." 

^* Miss Grant told me, under charges of secresy 
which I carefully observed. How is it at an 
end?" 

"Well," said Mr. Ross, "Colonel Leicester told 
me himself that it was all over, and that it was 
his daughter's own doing, upon mature consider- 
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atioxL But Colonel Leicester is very leseiTed, and 
he did not say much about it ; but my own idea is 
that Miss Leicester has become Tcry serious since 
her brother's death, and Ihat she did not think 
Captain de Yere good enough." 

*' And I always say/' said Mrs. Boss eagerly, 
** that I don't beUeve Miss Leicester would change 
her mind in that way, and throw off the poor 
young man. You may depend upon it they've had 
some quarrel ; and other people, of course, never 
know the rights of these things. But I believe 
Captain de Yere was in a dreadful way. He arrived 
one day, and was off the next ; and would not stay 
even that one night at Glenmona, but sat up all 
night in that miserable little inn in the village. 
And I am told. Miss Leicester says she never means 
to marry.*' 

*' Oh, stuff and nonsense," exclaimed Mr. Boss, 
" all young ladies say that, when anything goes 
wrong; however, it's an ill wind that blows no- 
body good, and Fm sure I don't know what Colonel 
Leicester would do if his daughter were to leave 
him." 

At this moment the servant entered the room. 

''Mrs. Grant's kind regards, ma'am, and she 
wants to know how Mr. Boss is ; and there's a 
fowl, and some vegetables comed, and this for you, 
sir," and she handed Mr. Waldegrave a letter. 
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" Our kind regards, and many thanks to Mrs. 
Grant/' said Mr. Boss, ''and Fm getting on 
well." 

'' Is there any answer to that, SirP" enquired the 
maid, looking at Mr. Waldegrave. 

" I can hardly tell, yet," he answered, as he ran 
his eye hurriedly over eight pages of note paper ; 
** my compliments to Miss Grant, and I wiU attend 
to her wishes," he said, as he finished. 

Maggie, who was &mous for never delivering a 
message as it was given to her, left the room, and 
Mrs. Ross eagerly exclaimed, 

" Now I confess my curiosity, Herbert. What is 
all that long story about P I really think she 
might have left you in peace for one day." 

" I think it is chiefly asking me to go and see a 
number of people, some of whom are sick, who 
have been long unvisited, and " 

'' Long unvisited I Oh, I suppose she complains 
of poor William ; how could he visit when he was 
in his bed P and she knows he is not fit for any 
work." 

'' She does not complain of any one, I assure 
you ; only she is anxious to set me a-going as soon 
as possible ; " and a fednt smile passed over Mr. 
Waldegrave's face as he spoke. 

** Well, I do think she might have supposed you 
would hear from Mr. Ross what was necessary to 
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be done. Noirirhodoes she mentLonP I'm sore 
there are only one or two sk^ of onr people, and 
thejr can't fill all that long letter." 

'' Gome, come, Annie/' said her hnsband, laugh- 
uigy ''yon mnst not cross-examine Herbert about 
Miss Grant's letter: how do we know what she may 
have to say to him. I wish you would go and look 
after my sago, for I'm tired, and can't stay up 
much longer." 

Nothing but the request for the sago would 
probably have turned Mrs. Boss from the subject, 
for though glad enough at times of Susan's assist- 
ance, she was generally very jealous of what she 
considered undue interference. 

Miss Grant had proposed accompanying Mr. 
Waldegrave on the visits ^e had requested him to 
make, if she could be of any use; but when she 
made her appearance at Ardmay in good time the 
following morning, she found Mr. Waldegrave had 
already gone out. "You know, my dear," said 
Mrs. Ross, "he was obliged to start early, for you 
had cut out a good day's work for him, and rather 
more ; but I assure you he would have heard firom 
Mr. Ross everybody that was necessary to go and 
see, only perhaps not quito in such a hurry, for 
Mr. Waldegrave only arrived yesterday." 

Poor Susan seldom answered crossly any of the 
numerous little snubs she often received, but imme- 
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diately began to enter upon a series of long explana- 
tions, which Mrs. Ross soon unceremoniously cut 
short, saying she had a great deal to attend to 
that morning. 

Susan, thrown out of her intended plans for the 
day, now betook herself to Glenmona, where 
(though it could not be said Rosamond was very 
glad to be interrupted by her) she met with a more 
courteous reception. Rosamond told her that her 
father had asked Mr. Waldegrave to dine with 
them the following day: would she come and 
meet him P 

Susan was well pleased to accept this invitation, 
and departed in high spirits. Moreover, on her 
way home she met Mr. Waldegrave, who greeted 
her most kindly, and accompanied her a short dis- 
tance on the road to Achnacraig. " And now," he 
said, " I must say good-bye, and make the best of 
my way home. I promised the boys an hour's 
gardening, if possible, before dinner ; I was obliged 
by your offer of accompanying me this morning; 
but I have not now the excuse for troubling you, of 
being a stranger : I know my way about pretty well, 
and generally prefer pajring my professional visits 
alone. Will you remember me most kindly to 
Mrs. Grant: I hope very soon to have the pleasure 
of calling upon her.'* 

Rosamond had been very unselfish in the invita- 
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tion she had given to Sosan, for she knew fliat it 
would prevent her having the pleasure of any con- 
versation with Mr. Waldegrave : she had not seen 
him, and longed to do so; for though she felt that 
of her last great trial she could not speak, she, like 
all who truly love the Lord, found no topics ]so 
interesting as those which concern spiritual things, 
and she knew by experience how much she had 
been strengthened and refreshed by conyersing 
with Mr. Waldegrave on these subjects. But 
Rosamond thought more for others now in little 
things than she used to do, and she knew it would 
give Susan pleasure to meet Mr. Waldegrave. 
The only other guest that day was a neighbouring 
laird, who had no ideas beyond cattle and turnips, 
at least he seemed unable to speak on any other 
subject, and as he entirely engrossed Colonel 
Leicester after dinner, the conversation amongst 
the other three was of course of a general nature. 
But it was not long before Rosamond had a more 
fevourable meeting with Mr. Waildegrave. On 
calling at Glenmona a day or two after he had dined 
there, he heard Miss Leicester was out ; but not Ceut 
off, in the garden, or at the dairy, the servant 
believed, — should he go and look for her P 

"No," returned Mr. Waldegrave, "I will go 
myself;" and very soon he descried her, busy 
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weeding, about the rose bushes in Alfred's little 
garden. 

Kosamond soon began to speak of her little 
brother. "Even you must miss him, I think," she 
said. 

"I do indeed; that sweet bright little face 
seemed quite a part of Glenmona. I was not sur- 
prised to hear he had * gone away,' to use his own 
expression, and I am sure none who loved him can 
regret his having been taken so early home ; still, 
we are but human, and I felt deeply for yoUr grief, 
Miss Leicester." 

" I am sure you did, and you. would have felt 
still more for me, if you had known how rebellious 
I was; how I struggled against God's will. I know 
now that my sufferings were greatly aggravated by 
my want of submission." 

**It must ever be so," answered Mr. Waldegrave. 
*' Patience and resignation make all ills easier to 
bear, and if we would but obey our Lord's blessed 
commands, to cast all our care upon Him, for He 
careth for us ; to cast our burden upon the Lord, 
and He will sustain us, instead of struggling 
with what we have not strength to bear, how 
much less toilsome would our path here be, to say 
nothing of the increase of love and faith such a 
course is sure to produce, and of the peace and rest 
which must ensue." 

o 
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" Yes," saidRosamond ; "but I have learned, since 
God pleased to take our darling Alfred, that it was 
a very gentle sorrow. It was very different to — ^to 
what I have known since; there was nothing to 
regret; there was no bitterness. I was utterly dis- 
tracted at the time, and felt I quite * did well to be 
angry; ' but now I look upon it in a very different 
light, even when the tears are pouring from my 
eyes at the thought that I shall never see my 
precious pet again on earth/' 

"But," rejoined Mr. Waldegrave, "how seldom 
do we see God's dealings with us in their true 
light. We are apt to look at all through our own 
pride and ignorance. It may seem a strange 
expression, but I dare say you will understand me 
when I say that we rarely do God justice; and 
while we profess to believe in Him as the perfeo* 
tion of wisdom and of love, and daily pray that we 
may do His will on earth as it is done in heaven, 
our life is but too often one long struggle for the 
accomplishment of our own will, and of rebellion 
against His." 

" Ah, too true— only too true," exclaimed Bosa- 
mond ; " I think every sin almost can be traced to 
unbelief." 

"Yes, surely; from the fatal, *Ye shall not 
surely die,' it has «ver been so ; and is it not a 
fearful thought that we should believe the devil 
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sooner than Gody and yet are we not practically 
doing so every time we doubt, or act contrary to 
God's word P*' 

Eosamond's thoughts kept her silent for a few 
moments, and then she said, ^^I haye often thought 
how mudi we might learn from children, from 
their beautiful simplicity, and unquestioning trust* 
in those they love. Tt was a very marked trait in 
Alfired's character ; and his earnest belief in G-od's 
word, the singular way in which he seemed to bring 
it home to everything around him, was very, very 
beautifiil/' 

" Yes," said Mr. Waldegrave, " I saw some in- 
stances of tibiat, which charmed me. Oh that we 
could have more amongst us of that little child's 
spirit, which the Saviour commends so highly. How 
different indeed, to the awfiil imbelief of the pre- 
sent day, when so many (so called) learned men are 
using all their powers of intellect to try and prove 
God a liar." 

"Poor fools!" said Rosamond; "they always 
make me think of that verse in tiie psalms, ' The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God;' but on 
that subject I must tell you something of General 
Gifford. You have heard us speak of papa's old 
Mend, General Gifford, whom we call undo Tom. 
l^e last time he was visiting us, he told us that 
one day he was dining with a small party in 
o 2 
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London. The conversation after dinner turned upon 
these suhjeots, beginning with the blasphemous 
endeavour to show that the miracles performed by 
Christ upon earth were no noiracles at alL Poor 
uncle Tom said it was enough to make any Chris- 
tian man's hair stand on end, to hear how they 
talked ; but as he felt he could not argue on such 
topics, he sat. still and held his tongue ; till at last 
one of the party said to him, ' And what do you 
think of all thisP' * Think! I think youVe all 
been giving the devil a very good entertainment, 
and that he has been laughing heartily at you all 
the time.' " 

" Well done, uncle Tom," said Mr. Waldegrave. 

'^ I must not stay here all the afternoon,'' said 
Bosamond; " I have a visit I promised to pay to a 
sick child to-day, and I know the poor little fellow 
is expecting me. It is full time I set off." 

*' May I accompany you P at least as far as the 
door." 

''By all means, and I hope you will come in 
too ; Mrs. Campbell will be very glad to see you ; 
they are Presbyterians, but she is always very glad 
to see m^ minister, as she calls any English clergy- 
man — and the boy attends our school. Alfred was 
very fond of little Duncan. I thought at first, 
after dear Alfred's death, I could never bear to 
have a child near me again ; but on the contrary* 
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I find now I am particiilarly drawn towards them. 
These people that we are going to see, are small 
cottersy poor and nnedncated ; bnt this boy Dun- 
can has a natural refinement^ which is very rare 
in his station. I must give yon an anecdote of 
it Some time after my dear little brother's death 
I ooUected all his things together, and I wished, 
and papa wished, to give some of them to the 
people about, as little memorials of him. He was, 
I belieye, truly and tenderly loved ; " here Bosa- 
mond's voice gave way, and she did not resume for 
some minutes. ''The pocket-money he had I 
thought I would distribute amongst some of the 
poorest children, where, I think, many a sixpence 
had often found its way before. As this boy Dun- 
can had been an especial favourite, I gave him a 
new Victoria florin. I took it out of an old dirty 
leather purse, which had been Alfired's, in which 
he used to keep his half-pence. The boy said 
nothing, but looked rather distressed, and kept 
turning the florin over and over in his hand. I 
thought perhaps he did not know what it was, and 
I told him ; but his hce only grew redder, and he 
turned round to his mother. A whispering ensued, 
and I thought apparent remonstrances on her part ^ 
when at last she came up to me, and with apologies 
which I thought were never to end, for what she 
called Duncan's ill-manners, she said if I would 
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not be affiponted, but would take back the florin, 
and give him the purse, he knew it had been 
Alfired'Sy for Alfred had dropped it somewhere one 
day, and Duncan had found it, and given it back 
to him; and oh, if he might hare it to i^ep. The 
boy has now been three weeks in his bed, with 
a bad attack of bronchitis, and that little old 
worn purse lies under his pillow as his greatest 
treasure/' 

Bosamond thought she saw something very like 
a tear gUstening id Mr. Waldegrave's eye, as she 
finished her story. 

They had not walked very quickly, and when 
they reached the cottage, Mr. Waldqprave looked 
at his watch and said, 

'* Much as I shoi^d like to go in, I fear I must 
not to-day. I must hurry home, or I shall be too 
late for dinner. Not that I should care for that, 
but I know Mrs. Boss will not sit down without 
me, and I must not keep them waiting for my own 
pleasure" he added with a smile. 

*' No, quite right," said Bosamond. '^ Good-bye. 
You must come soon again to Glenmona; I want to 
hear all about Lady Markham and her poor 
children." 

Bosamond entered the cottage, and Mr. Walde- 
grave set off at his quickest pace for Ardmay, with 
his head, at least, very fiill of Miss Leicester. 
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CHAPTEfi XIV. 

BoflAMOKD had gone one morning to Aohnaoraig 
to see Mrs. Gh»nt. It was very imusnal to find 
Susan at home at that hour; nevertheless there she 
was, and moreover, tidily dressed, for her. The 
mystery was explained when the door opened, and 
Mr. Waldegrave was announced ; he had promised 
to oome to luncheon that day. As soon as possible 
he was quie% taken possession of by Miss Grant. 
But Rosamond, who was anxious that Mrs. Grant 
should enjoy some of his society, took the first 
opportunity of addressing him. 

Mr. WaMegrave was not slow in availing him- 
self of the loop-hole o£Eered, and rising as he an- 
swered, went and sat down by the old lady^ when 
the conversation became more general. 

''I think,'' said Itosaznond, ''Mrs. Grant and 
Susan would both be interested in hearing about 
your friend Lady Markhazn, and her establishment 
for poor destitute children. Indeed, I have not 
heard it all myself, and am anxious to do so.'' 

" Oh, pray tell us," said Mrs. Grant. 

" Lady Markham's aflBiction," said Mr. Walde- 
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grave, '* has been the means, by God's grace, of 
making her an instroment of much good. I was 
reminded of her by the remark you made the other 
day, Miss Leicester, that at first, when yonr little 
brother was taken away, you thought you never 
could bear to have children about you again. Lady 
Markham felt just the same when her only child 
died. She had been married for some years without 
any family, and when she had the great gift of a 
son given her, as she told me afterwards, she all 
but worshipped it ; she could hardly bear it out of 
her sight for a moment It certainly was the 
loveliest little creature I ever saw. At two years 
and-a-half old it died of whooping-cough. I have 
seen a good deal of afBiction,'' continued Mr. 
Waldegrave, ** but I never saw any suffering like 
the poor mother's ; she was perfactly inconsolable ; 
it seemed to give her some relief to talk unceasingly 
of her lost darling ; but her husband, Sir Henry, 
who is a very peculiar man, would not permit the 
child's name to be mentioned in his presence. He^ 
too, had been quite wrapped up in him; but grief 
had a very different effect upon his disposition, and 
he could not bear the slightest reference to his little 
son, or the sight of anything that had belonged to 
him. I visited Lady Markham frequently, and 
most painful visits they were, even many months 
after the death of the little Lucius. One day, after 
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leaving her, though more resigned, still in the 
deepest distress, I was on my way to a very different 
placie from the luxurious mansion I had just left. 
I was attracted by the sight of a very young child 
asleep on a door-step; a very pretty child, most 
miserably clad. I drew the attention of a police- 
man to it, and he said he would make inquiries in 
the neighbourhood, and try and find out who it 
belonged to. ^ 'And if no one claims it ?' said I. * I 
must take it to the Union, Sir,' he replied. I had 
raised the child in my arms ; it seemed about three 
years old, and already I fancied there was a sad look 
in the eyes, which should have been sparkling with 
birght life and happiness. A sudden thought struck 
me. 'No, don't take it to the Union,' I said to the 
man. * If you can find no one to whom it belongs, 
bring it to me.' I gave him my address, and put 
down the child, who seemed very unwilling to leave 
me. He took it^ not unkindly, by the hand, and 
I watched the poor little thing trotting with its bare 
feet by his side. It began to cry when I put it 
down, not aloud, but with silent tears and stifled 
sobs, which I must confess is a sight I cannot 
stand." 

Mrs. Grant's eyes were already overflowing. " I 
could make you laugh," said Mr. Waldegrave, 
" were I to describe to you the scene that I had 
with my cook when I prepared her for the visitor 
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that she might expect^ and of whom she most take 
the entire charge ; but I must shorten my story. 
I really fdt anxious that the child should not be 
claimed, and was quite delighted when . she was 
brought to me in the evening. The poor UtUe thing 
recognised me immediately, and her £Etoe lit up with 
a smile. The next morning I got a cab and took 
her to Grosrenor Place. She was a very pretty ehildy 
and already looked the better for a good supper 
and bed, bath and breakfast After a very short 
preamble I introduced her to Lady Markham, 
whose mother's heart instantly warmed to the poor 
little foundling, and she soon promised to keep and 
bring her up if her husband did not object I 
spoke to Sir Henry, who consented to his wife 
imdertaking the charge, but would not allow the 
child to be kept in the house. I did not regret 
this for various reasons. Little Lucy was sent to 
the country, and was the first beginning of the very 
admirable nursery which Lady Markham now has 
at SunninghilL It is a deep interest to her; she 
spends as much of her time there as she can with- 
out interfering with her home duties, and at present 
she has nine little friendless beings whom she 
supports ; and who will all, I trust, be jewels in 
her crown hereafter. The last addition was an 
infant taken out of its mother's aims after her 
death .She died in a fit of drunkenness, and we as- 
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certamed that the father had died some months 
before." 

''How did you find out the name of the first 
child? " asked Miss Leicester. 

"We never found out anything about it," said 
Mr. WaWegrave ; " she called herself baby. All en- 
quiries were vain, so I baptized her by the name of 
Lucy, which was poor Lady Markham's desire in 
m^nory of her boy. I have baptized four out of 
the nine, as we were in perfect ignorance of their 
previous history." 

''And does Lady Markham support this esta- 
blishment entirely herself P" said Mrs. Grant. 

"Entirely, with the exception of one child for 
whom she receives twelve pounds a year from a 
feiend — a friend of her own, I mean — a lady who was 
most thankful to have the child taken. Lady 
Markham built an addition last year to the farm- 
house she had orginally taken, and she told me she 
feared she could not keep more than eight children. 
Little Lucy we think must be eight years old now, 
and we call her the eldest. There is another who 
appears about the same age." 

"Do you think Lady Markham would take any 
more, if they were paid forP" said Bosamond. 

" Lideed, I think she would. I know there is 
aeconmiodation for two or three more." 

When the servant came to say that Miss 
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Leicester's carrriage was ready, Mr. Waldegrare 
also rose to take leave; but Susan had no idea of 
letting him escape so easily, and Rosamond could 
hardly help smiling as she drove off, at the last 
glimpse she had of the couple, the gentleman stand- 
ing in an attitude of patient, but not interested 
attention, while the lady poured forth a torrent of 
words in the most eager and earnest manner. 

Mr. Waldegrave had made up his mind. It was 
not without much thought, much prayer, and care- 
ful self-examination, that he had determined to 
take one of the most important, if not the most 
important step in life ; but Qfter long consideration 
he thought he could conscientiously ask the bless- 
ing of his God upon his union with Rosamond 
Leicester, and he had resolved to ask her to become 
his wife. He had been very distrustful of himself, 
for he knew something of the deceitfnlness of his 
heart, and his great love for Rosamond made him 
tremble lest it should prevent his seeing and judg- 
ing clearly. Herbert Waldegrave was one who 
would cut off the right hand and pluck out the 
right eye sooner than offend his Lord. His first 
feelings of admiration for Rosamond had been in- 
stantly checked on his hearing she was engaged to 
another, but he had continued to take the greatest 
interest in her welfare. He saw in her one who 
was beginning to feel that she was bearing a heavy 
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burden which she wanted taken from her. She had 
been bound with a galling chain which she desired to 
have broken ; she was in darkness, and she wanted 
light ; she was a slave, and she longed for freedom. 
She was in this straggling state when he left her, 
and many and earnest were his prayers for her. 

When they met again after a long interval she 
had passed "from death nnto life/* and in marry- 
ing her he truly believed he should be marrying 
as Christians only may, "in the Lord." He 
had never heard Captain de Yere's name men- 
tioned. Mr. Ross had told him the engagement was 
completely at an end, and his hopes began to grow 
very bright and very strong. The time of his depar- 
ture was drawing near, and he determined to make 
an opportunity, if one did not speedily present itself, 
of speaking to Bosamond. 

Since hearing about Lady Markham and her 
rescued children, Bosamond had been extremely 
desirous to aid so far in this good work, as to be 
responsible for the annual expense of one of these 
destitute little ones, if Lady Markham would kindly 
take the charge of it. Having consulted with her 
father on the subject it was agreed that she should 
tell Mr. Waldegrave of her wish, and request him 
to mention it to Lady Markham ; and that if that 
lady would receive the child, that Mr. Waldegrave 
should take the first friendless infant he found 
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astray in flie wfldemess and grre it into her charge 
in Bosamond's name. 

Mr. Waldegrave was to dine at Olenmona the 
following day, but Bosamond ooold by no means 
wait for that, she was so amdons to see him on this 
sabject» and she set off to Ardmay at an hour 
when she thought she should find him giving Mary 
Boss a French lesson. What became of poor Maiy's 
French that day we do not know ; for before Bosa- 
mend had got half way she met the gentleman she 
desired to see on Am way to Olenmona. 

'^Oh, Mr. Wald^frave," she exdahned, in ber 
charming tmaffected manner^ " I am so glad to see 
you; I was on my way to Ardmay in bopes of 
finding you.'' 

Had not Bosamond been totally devoid of vanity, 
had she ever for a moment thought tiiat Mr. 
Waldegrave was attached to her, she must have 
been struck by the manner in which he answered 
her, with the way in which he took and held her 
hand ; but her mind was quite foil of the subject 
on whidi she wanted to talk to him, and she 
entered upon it without delay. 

Mr. Waldq;rave possessed patience, self-denial, 
and self-control in no ordinary measore; and he 
exercised them all on this occasion, and entered as 
fully into all Bosamond's plans and wishes about 
the poor children, as if his own heart had not been 
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very fiill of someiliiiig else. When all was settled 
to her satisfactioii) and he had promised to see 
Lady Markham as soon as possible after his return 
to London, he said, '^ And now will yon hear me on 
a subject very near — ^very deeply important to 
myself ;'' and without any further preamble he 
proceeded to declare his attachment, and ended by 
asking her to become his wife. The deep flush 
which mounted into Bosamond's &uoe as he spoke, 
perhaps was caused by difPerent emotions; but it 
was chiefly her old enemy, pride, and surprise 
almost bordering upon displeasure, that brought it 
there. Mr. Waldegrave paused. She did not speak, 
but the expression on her countenance was not that 
which a man in his situation would like to see. 
'* Bosamond,'' he said, and in spite of himself his^ 
voice trembled a little: '^Bosamond, will you not 
answer ineP" Then without raising her eyes, 
without once looking at him, she in a few cold 
haughty decided words declined the honor he had 
done her. For a moment Mr. Waldegrave re- 
mained silent, appearing almost stunned, but the 
next instant bowing low, he said, ** Miss Leicester, 
I have presumed too £eu:; I humbly beg your 
pardon; forgive me andr— foigef The words were 
very humble ; the tone in which they were uttered, 
perhaps, not ^uite so much so. He gave her one 
look as if he thought it was the last he' should ever 
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have on earth, and then, turning from her, walked 
slowly away. 

Rosamond walked quickly towards Glenmona, 
feeling hot, agitated, and angry. ^'And did he 
think,'' she said to herself, ''that I cast off 
Frederick de Vere to marry him P" There was no 
answer to this foolish question, but she continued 
boiling and fizzing. ''Presumptuous indeed! what 
could have put such a thing into his head? I am 
sure I never gave him the least reason to think 
that I had any feeling towards him beyond friend* 
ship; and now I suppose I never can be on the 
terms again with him that I have been — stupid, 
tiresome man!" By degrees she slackened her 
pace and cooled down a little, and then she thought^ 
" I am afraid I was not very courteous. I might, at 
least, have been civil; but I was so taken by sur- 
prise* I hope he won't mind it much." When she' 
reached home she went straight to her own room 
and sat down to think over the past scene. Her 
thoughts were now very self-accusing; not that she 
regretted having refused Mr. Waldegrave; oh, no; 
she did not wish to marry him; she never meant to 
marry any one ; but why had she answered him so 
cruelly, so coldly P how needlessly she must have 
wounded him ! She felt she was notlung less than a 
rude ungrateful barbarian ; and in a state of the 
deepest vexation and excitement she sat down to her 
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writing-table and began, " Dear Mr. Waldegvave ; " 
then sbe threw that aside, and taking another sheet 
of paper commenced, "Dear Sir, I;" but beyond 
that I she never got. " Oh, no," at last she said 
to herself, " I cannot write ; what would he think f 
he would ihixjk it was the refusal I regretted, not 
the manner of it ; and y^ it would be a proper 
punishment for my pride. How I thought my 
proud haughty spirit had been mortified, and then 
in an instant it rises up as bold as ever, and makes 
me say things I do so bitterly regret. At least I 
must try and let him see I ain sorry for the manner 
in which I spoke ; but oh, how am I to meet him 
again?" She need not have distressed herself on 
this point, for the next morning while they were 
at breakfast a note was brought in to Colonel 
Leicester, which, when he had read he exclaimed, 
"Why, Rosamond ! here^s a note firom Mr. Walde^ 
grave, written last night, apologising for not dining 
here to-day, saying he was to be off at five this 
morning on his return to England. He does not say 
a word as to the reason of this sudden start. I 
thought he did not go till next week." 

Colonel Leicester threw the note over to his 
daughter, and in so doing, was struck with the 
bright colour which he saw in he: usually pale 
cheek. She did not raise her eyes from her plate. 

" Do you know anjrthing of the cause of this 
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sudden change in his movements P " said her 
father. 

Bosamond's answer, if she made any, was in- 
audible. She took up the note, and the crimson in 
her face deepened still more. 

"Ah,** said Colonel Leicester, in a tone in which 
there was the slightest possible shade of annoy- 
ance, '' you have sent him off, I suppose. Have you 
refiised him P " 

Eosamond at last got out ^' yes/' and then mut- 
tered some broken sentences, that it was very un- 
fortunate, that she was very sorry about it, that 
she had had no idea of anjrthing of the kind until 
yesterday. 

Then there was a pause, and then Colonel 
liecester said, as if from his heart, 

'* Poor fellow ! I am sorry for him indeed. He is 
not one to ask such a question lightly, and I fear 
his disappointment must be very heavy; any 
woman might feel honoured by the attachment of 
such a man.'' 

Now these remarks were just such as to send 
the tears, which had been gathering in Bosamond's 
eyes, brimming over. The morning's reflectionfl 
had made her look upon her treatment of Mr. 
Waldegrave in a still worse light than she had 
done the night before. When she looked back and 
thought of all the warm and kindly interest he had 
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taken in her ; how often he had helped, soothed, 
and comforted her, while he never shrank from 
telling her the truth, and above all, when she con- 
sidered what his own character was, she could not 
but feel that she had behaved to him in a most 
nnbecoming and ungrateful manner. She went 
over and over again, in her mind, the painful scene, 
and could not remember one kind or gentle word 
or look that she had given to soften the pain of her 
refusal. And now he was gone ; and this sudden 
departure Bosamond feared, looked as if he was 
very much offended, or very deeply grieved. 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear Rosa," said 
her father, who could not bear to see the tears she 
was vainly striving to check. " I can't help being 
sorry for poor Waldegrave, for you know I think 
you are worth having ; but I'm in no hurry to get 
rid of you, though I do not know another man on 
earth I would sooner give you to than him ; but if 
you felt you could not love him, you were right, 
quite right to refuse him." 

Strange as it may appear, there was a feeling in 
Rosamond's heart at that moment which did not 
agree to the impossibility of loving Mr. TValde- 
grave ; such is the extraordinary contradiction and 
inconsistency of human nature. 

" Indeed, papa," she said, " I am as sorry and 
annoyed about it as possible ; it never entered into 
p 2 
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my head, that Mr. Waldegrave was — ^was in love 
with me ; it is very xmfortanate, but really I don't 
think I was to blame. I hope he does not think 
that I encouraged him in any way, that I deceived 
him.'' 

" No, my darling," retmned her father, " I do 
not think your worst enemy, if you have one, could 
say you were a coquette. It has been a sad mistake. 
People in love don't always see very clearly, and 
poor Waldegrave has built his castle without look- 
ing to the foundation. I am sure he is the last 
man in the world to be either vain or presump- 
tuous." 

As Bosamond felt she had treated him as if he 
had been both in excess, this remark caused her 
tears to flow quicker. Her father attributed her 
distress to past recollections, and now strove to 
dismiss the subject ; and as soon as possible, Bosa- 
mond left the room. 

"Poor girl!" thought Colonel Leicester; "I fear 
she wiU never love any one else." 

In about ten days after Mr. Waldegrave's de- 
parture, Colonel Leicester received a letter from 
him, giving a touching description of an infant 
whom he had placed under Lady Markham's care, 
on Rosamond's account. The mother had gone 
into the workhouse two days before the birth of 
her child ; three weeks after, she died. She was 
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a yoxmg, interesting girl, and expressed the deepest 
gratitude to Mr. Waldegrave for his ministrations 
and assurances that her child should be cared for; 
but she maintained the most profound silence as to 
the father of it ; nor could Mr. Waldegrave, after 
every inquiry, procure the slightest clue as to who 
he might be. In conclusion, he said he had bap- 
tized the infant by the name of Bosamond, at the 
request of the mother, whose last distinct words 
were blessings upon the lady who was going to 
provide for her child. 

Rosamond was much affected by the little history, 
and would gladly have written herself to Mr. 
Waldegrave on the subject; but that she felt she 
had better not do, and was obliged to content 
herself by sending the kindest messages and thanks 
she could think of, through her father. 

Time passed on, and Eosamond progressed 
steadily in the Christian life ; in her, indeed, the 
little leaven was doing its silent, quiet work. She 
now found she had many trials that were unknown 
before ; trials and struggles that only those who are 
striving to live to Christ do know : then when she 
took them to Him, she found help and comfort. 

Oh, why do we weary ourselves with burdens we 
cannot bear, when He has told us He will carry 
them for us P If Eosamond had sorrows peculiar 
to those who follow the cross, she also had joys 
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unknown but to them ; and the more she knew of 
Christ, the more she knew of a happiness inde- 
pendent of the world and all things in it A poet 
of this world has said that " hope is happiness ;" 
yes, when founded upon a rock. Can that be said 
of any earthly hope ? 

She could now measure the value of the things 
of time by the light of efemity. She had not for- 
gotten Frederick de Vere. Such love as hers had 
been does not soon pass away ; and even when it 
has passed away it leaves a mark where it has 
been. Yet Eosamond had no regrets. When she 
had torn herself from this well-nigh worshipped 
being she had done it as a dreadful sacrifice, at 
the cost (as she then thought) of all happiness on 
earth. How differently she looked upon it now; 
how impossible did it now appear to her, the very 
idea of marriage with any one who was not a child 
of God, a member of Christ. I^ow she felt she 
could not love one who did not, above all things, 
love the Saviour; who every day was becoming 
more and more her all in all. She looked back 
and wondered at her idolatrous passion of past 
days ; she looked back and wondered still more at 
the mercy and wisdom of God's deaUngs with her; 
she had prayed much for faith, and humility, and 
obedience; and the Holy Spirit had shown her 
many things which at the 'time she had no more 
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observed than the blind man sees the light of day. 
She was often constrained to exclaim, "O the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God!" 

Her thoughts of Captain de Vere were now all 
anxiety for his soul's welfare, and that he might be 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth she 
constantly prayed. She knew that he was in 
England, for he had an appointment at the Horse 
Ouards, and her aunt had told her that he was 
considered one of the most dissipated young men in 
London, ''which,'' Mrs. Howard added, ''was all 
Rosamond's doing — ^that she had driven him to this 
by her ill-usage of him." 

But however much Eosamond might be grieved 
at hearing such an account of him, her conscience 
did not accuse her as being at all responsible for it. 
She looked back to this event in her life, not only 
without regret, but with the deepest thankfulness 
that she had been enabled to escape so deep a 
sin and so great a danger as allying herself with 
one who knew not the Lord Jesus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

One of Bosamond'B greatest anxieties was her 
brother Arthur. He I^bs not what the world calls 
bad. He did nothing to ofiEbtfd society ; he did not 
break any of the laws of the world's code of 
honout, nor did heindnlge in any vice; nevefrthdess 
he weis often a painful thought to both his father 
and sister. Happily he was of an open, confiding 
nature> and had an affectionate disposition. He 
loved and and looked up to his sister as to a perfect 
being, and from his earliest childhood had always 
made her his friend and confidant. This had be^i a 
great safeguard to him; but he had an easy way 
of confessing his sins atld very soon flailing back 
into them, which was extremely distressing to 
Bosamond. She never could make him see as she 
did tbe sin of getting into debt. ^'TSow, my 
dearest Eosamond, how can you make such a fuss 
about thirty pounds P why it's nothing at all, and I 
do assure you I don't owe another fraction : if you 
would just mention to the governor that I should 
be glad to pay those little bills when I go back,— 
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one should not keep the poor tradespeople out of 
their money, you know, Rosa." 

" I know that I will certainly not ask papa for 
Hiat sum. I told you what an expensive drainage 
work he has been engaged in this year, which will 
all be for your benefit hereafter, Arthur; and I 
know it would be extremely inconvenient to him at 
this moment to give tiiirty pounds, though you 
seem to think it such a trifle. I wish I could make 
you see how dishonest it is to order things that you 
have not the means of paying for.'' 

'' Dishonest ! Bosa," said Arthur, and his cheek 
flushed. 

''Yes, dishonest, and dishonourable too; it is 
much better to call things by their right names." 

" They are very hard names, though ; and I do 
astore you, my dear creature, if you knew a little 
more of the world, you would not think owing a 
few pounds at a diop such a deadly sin." 

" I know quite enough of the world, Arthur \ 
and I know one of its greatest dangers is the light 
way in which sin is thought of, and spoken of— yes, 
and even boasted of, too, sometimes." 

" Oh, Eosa, I don't boast of my bills, I assure 
yon, and I am extremely anxious to have them 
paid." 

** I dare say,— by somebody else. But really I 
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cannot ask papa for the money; and he started 
you again all clear only last Christmas." 

"Then what am I to doP " 

"Kyou are really- anxious to pay them, exer- 
cise a little self-denial^ and save the amount out of 
your next quarter." 

"Oh, ah, don't I wish I could do it; the thing is 
simply impossible. You are too hard upon me, my 
lovely Rosa ; you've got all your thorns out this 
morning." 

" It is not the least impossible if you would only 
have a little prudence, and not indulge yourself in 
every passing fancy and such absurd extravagances. 
Just look at this bill of Smith's, nine pounds 
thirteen and sixpence for perfumes, soap — " 

" Oh, my dear Rosa, I hope you are not going to 
forbid the use of that necessary cleansing com- 
pound, vulgarly called soap." 

" Don't be silly, Arthur ; is all this quantity of 
expensive perfumery necessary ? " 

" Oh, the half of those bouquets and extraiU I 
got for Addy, not for myself." 

" I think if Adelaide wants so many perfumes, 
she had better buy them for herself," said Rosa- 
mond, dryly.. 

"Oh, poor Addy, she is always in trouble too 
a,bout her finances; she can't make her allowance 
do at all." 
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" Well, that's no concern of yours. I suppose she 
has what her father and mother think proper for 
her, and she ought to make it do. But, Arthur, 
on the subject of Adelaide, I must tell you that 
papa has been a good deal annoyed by your 
behaviour, and I believe he intends to speak to you 
about it." 

" Oh, goodness, pray put him off that, and beg 
him to depute you to give me the lecture; but 
what stuff," continued Arthur, and he reddened a 
little, '' making a fuss about nonsense, as if there 
was anything serious." 

** Papa thinks it serious enough to have begged 
aunt Howard to postpone her visit here until your 
leave is over, and he was very sorry to have to do 
it; but you know how strong his opinions are about 
the marriage of first cousins." 

"Marriage!" said Arthur, pettishly, "who's 
thinking of marriage P not I, I'm sure." 

" But I fear your conduct may have led others 
' to think of it," returned his sister ; " however, let 
us go back to our business at present," and she 
took up one of the bills. "I was going to say I will 
get you out of the Civet Cat's daws this time, by 
giving you ten pounds out of my own purse to pay 
the bill, if you will promise me that — " 

" Oh, my darling Rosa," interrupted her brother, 
"do you think I would allow thatP take ten 
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pounds out of your purse, when you have so much 
to do with your money, and have all the expense of 
that child at Lady Markham's place, and I don't 
know what all besides. You really make me 
ashamed of myself," he said, kissing her fondly; 
''but with all my sins I hope I'm not as bad as 
that comes to." 

" Your ideas of sin and mine are certainly very 
different)" returned Rosamond ; " and I should be 
glad if you never did anything worse than allow me 
to pay this bill for you." 

But Arthur, much touched by his sister's gene- 
rosity, felt for the moment ashamed of his own 
folly and extravagance, and really imwilling to 
accept the money from her. Bosamond, however, 
was determined; but while they were discussing 
the point, and she was endeavouring to persuade 
him to give up all self-indulgences imtil the rest 
of his debts was paid, the volatile youth, glancing 
from the window, suddenly exclaimed, ** I declare 
there's poor old Susan Grant; I have not seen her 
for an age; I must run down and ask her after the 
mission I recommended her to establish at the 
Kooria Mooria Islands. Come, Rosamond," and 
off he went. 

" Five-and-twenty," said Rosamond to herself, 
with a sigh, as she collected and folded up the bills 
he had left scattering about ; " five-and twenty, 
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and as thoughtless and hamm-scamm as when he 
was fifteen: my poor dear Aithnr." She then 
went down to rescoe Sosan from his mefcfless 
teasing, bnt had hardly exchanged greetings with 
her, when he broke in, " Now, Bowunond, I appeal 
to yon, if Miss Ghunt is not really nnkind. I haye 
been entreating her to giro me information about 
her pet missionary at Timbuctoo, if he has yet been 
eaten by that Cassowary, and 'oh, Arthur,' is all 
she will say, as if that told me anything." 

''You see, Susan, he is not improyed," said 
Bosamond, with a smile; " as great a boy as ever, 
though I must tell you he is now Captain Leioester/' 

" Oh," said Susan, whose wits, never yery ready, 
were generally placed entirely in abeyance by an 
encounter with Arthur. Howeyer, after he had 
taken himself off, she recoyered, and b^;an one of 
her tedious harangues to Sosamond, who, thou^ 
not less bored than formerly, was much more 
patient than she used to be under the infliction. 

Bosamond kindly asked her to stay to luncheon, 
but she said she could not, as she wanted to be at 
Ardmay, to see Mrs. Boss at a particular time. 

" Bo you know, Bosamond," she said suddenly, 
" I cannot help thinking there must be some mys- 
tery about Mr. Wald^raye refusing so positiyely to 
return here." She paused, but as Bosamond said 
notiiing, she continued, " Mrs. Boss is quite annoyed 
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about it, and thinks it not kind of him. They 
pressed him very much again this year, but he will 
not, and gave no reason, only said that if Mr. Boss 
wished to get away for a little while, he would 
help him to find some one to take the duty." 

'* Mr. Waldegrave has I believe a great deal to 
do in London, and work that interests him very 
deeply." 

''Yes; but you know his health requires a 
change sometimes ; and last year he went abroad for 
two months ; why could he not have come here P 
and he pretended to be so fond of the Highlands." 

" I don't think Mr. Waldegrave ever pretended 
anything," replied Miss Leicester. 

It was not the first time that Susan had made 
little attempts to discover if Rosamond knew any* 
thing of the reason of Mr. Waldegrave's having 
ceased to visit his cousins; for she had had her 
suspicions, but she did not venture to speak more 
openly, so she only added, "Well, I suppose he 
never means to return: you know it is five years 
now since he was here." 

" Yes, I know," said Rosamond. 

The next day Rosamond had a long conversation 
with her father about Arthur. His very foolish 
fiirtation with his cousin, Adelaide Howard, had 
caused them much uneasiness, the more so that 
Mrs. Howard had not put the check upon it she 
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ought to have done; and when Arthur was in 
London, of course it was impossible to prevent his 
being constantly at his aunt's. Adelaide was one- 
and- twenty, but did not possess much sense, though 
largely endowed with self-will ; she was very fond 
of admiration, but as her blue eyes and fair ringlets 
had not yet obtained for her the grand desideratum 
of a husband, she was well content to receive her 
cousin's attentions. Had Colonel Leicester known 
how little there was on either side that could be 
dignified by the name of attachment, though he 
would not have less disapproved, he might not have 
been«so much alarmed. As it was, after long con- 
sultation with Eosamond, he determined that they 
should take a house in London the following 
spring, and remain some months, when he would 
have his son as constantly with him as his duty 
wotdd permit. ''And I shall take good care," 
added Colonel Leicester, " that all concerned shall 
understand that I will not have Addy for a 
daughter-in-law. " 

*' Indeed, I think it will be the best plan, papa, 
that we should be in London for a little while, and 
look after Arthur. I do believe that idleness is the 
cause of half the scrapes he gets into." 

"I have no doubt of it," said her father. "I 
think," he continued laughing, "we had better 
take Susan Grant with us, for teasing her seems to 
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be an untiling oceapation. I found him ihe other 
day eagerly defying her to prove that there had 
not been pre-adamite birds with three legs^ and 
poor Susan taking it all * dam le sMeux,' and try- 
ing to argue with him on the sinfuhiess of asserting 
that there had been anything pre-adamite. Then 
he turned sharply upon her and said, he waa 
shocked to find that after all her professions she 
did not believe the Bible, for it was distinctly 
stated there that all the beasts were made before 
man ; and that consequently they must have been 
pre-adamite: and Susan would go on trying to 
explain what she meant till Arthur got her into the 
most hopeless confusion, and I came to her rescue/' 

Susan is really very good-natured/' said Rosa- 
mond; ''but Arthur does go too fax sometimes; 
however, papa, I am very thankful, that with all 
his thoughtlessness and foolish joking, he is by no 
means ignorant of the Bible, and has meroifttlly 
been kept free from all the dreadful errors and 
unbelief of the present day." 

"He was well taught in his youth," returned 
Colonel Leicester. 

'' Yes, dear father, but many have been as well« 
and yet have fallen away ; but I do believe," and 
as she spoke her face lit up with a beautiful ex- 
pression, ''I do believe that one day God will 
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graciously shew my dear brother his sinfubiess fuid 
convert him to the truth as it is in Jesus." 

" It is my constant prayer/' said Colonel Leicester 
in a low voice. 

Bosamond seemed lost in thought for a few 
minutes, and then said^ '' I remember how long it 
was before I could at all understand or feel the 
natural state of the human hearty and our exceed- 
ing sinfulness in the sight of God ; how often did I 
call myself a * miserable offender ' without the least 
meaning or feeling what I was saying. Papa, do 
you remember the first sermon we ever heard Mr. 
Waldegrave preach, from the verse *As the Father 
hath loved me, so have I loved you ?'" 

''Perfectly ; I have never forgotten it" 

''I always think that sermon was the first thing 
that made me feel, really feel, that I was a sinner ; 
yet you remember that the subject of it was the 
Savioiir's love ; it is that love that makes me feel 
ever increasingly my own unworthiness ; but the 
more I feel my weakness and corruption, still the 
more I feel I have all I want in Christ." 

"My dearest child," said Colonel Leicester, gazing 
at her with a look of the deepest affection, " that is 
the Spirit's teaching." 

Presently Rosamond resumed, "Mr. Walde- 
grave reminds me of Madame de Saligny. I have 
not had an opportunity of telling you about her 

Q 
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last letter; she is so much indebted to you, she says^ 
for haying introdnoed him to her ; and she is quite 
— qnite charmed with him. They have had great 
consultations about these poor persecuted Spanish 
Protestants, and Mr. Wald^praye has promised her 
that he will derote his holiday next summer to 
going to Spain and seeing if anything can be done 
for them ; at least, poor creatures, it will comfort 
and strengthen them to hear that they are prayed 
for and sjrmpathised with by their brethren in 
other countries. Madame de Saligny, who is in 
constant correspondence with people in her own 
country, knows of several who are suffering in 
yarious ways for haying embraced, or even for 
enquiring after the truth, besides those who are 
imprisoned and whom we know of in England.'' 

'^ Well, I do not think she could find a person 
better suited than Waldegraye for such a mission. 
I neyer knew one who had so much of the rare union 
of the warmest zeal with the soundest discretion.'^ 

'^The first attach^ of our embassy at Madrid is 
an old schoolfellow of Mr. Waldegraye's, and they 
haye kept up intimacy eyer since. Mr. Waldegraye 
thinks he will be able to help him in different 
things ; but he fears his own imperfect knowledge 
of the language will be a hindrance to him.'' 

Colonel Leicester could not refrain from saying 
with a smile, ''Ah, what a help you would have 
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been to him in that.'' Bosamond made no reply ; 
and her father then said, *' But what does Madame 
de^Saligny say of herself P when will she come to 

" Ohy she will not name any time ; she says that 
now she is very busy again with the different 
works that were so long interrupted by M. de 
Saligny's illness ; she says it was very sad, very try- 
ing to her to go back to all this alone ; that at every 
turn she missed him who had so laboured heart 
and soul with her in everything. Poor thing! she 
says too, that this time of deep affliction has been 
one of severe trial and temptation also, but that she 
had not been left without help in her struggle with 
the rebellious and unbelieving thoughts with which 
the great ikiemy, aided by her own corruptions, had 
tormented her. Christ has been faithful, though^ 
she adds, and she is now enabled to remember with 
humble gratitude what a great blessing she has had 
in such a husband for three-and-twenty years,, so 
large a portion of human Ufe; she feels she should 
only rejoice that he is now with his Saviour. But 
I will give you her letter to read yourself; she ex* 
presses herself so beautifully, with such true Ghris- 
tian resignation. 



q2 
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CHAPTER XVL 

OoLONSL Lbicbsteb took a small hoiiae in Norfolk 
Street for three months, and early in April, he and 
his daughter established themselves there. Bosa- 
mond was speedily beset by her annt on the subject 
of joining in the London gaieties. On former 
occasions, when the Leicesters had come to town, 
it bad only been for a short time, when they had 
gone to an hotel, or been with the Howards in 
liowndes Square, and Rosamond had escaped pretty 
well. But now that they had come to be in 
London during all the season, '4t would be the most 
absurd preposterous thing that ever was heard of,'' 
said Mrs. Howard, ^' to shut yourself up and never 
. be seen. If you will go poking after schools and 
workhouses, and all these sort of places, why you 
can do that in the morning — a great many London 
ladies do; but then you can go out and enjoy 
yourself in the evening like other people." 

Rosamond knew by experience that it was 
perfectly useless arguing with her aunt on this 
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subjecti or indeed on any one in which her (Rosa- 
mond's) opinions were opposed to those of the 
world. 

Mrs. Howard had no great reasoning powers, 
but her favourite expression of *' doing like other 
people/' explained pretty correctly the moving- 
spring of most of her actions. The world was her 
master, and she served it obediently. 

Rosamond owned another power and followed a 
very different Master. When first she entered His 
service she often found it difficult to see the way 
she was to go, and then sometimes a greater diffi- 
culty in following it ; but now she had asked so 
earnestly that His Word might be a lamp unto her 
feet, and a light unto her path, that the light had 
been given to her. She found the path in which 
she could trace the print of her Lord's footsteps a 
narrow one; and as she advanced along it she 
grieved to find but few companions ; still she hoped 
there might be many before her, and many coming 
on behind that she knew not of. 

Mrs. Howard could not understand that it was 
Rosamond's delight to walk in this narrow path. 
She thought her life was a perpetual mortification, 
and that she denied herself every pleasure from a 
stem sense of duty. It was in vain that Rosamond 
assured her that the things in which she wished 
her to join would be no enjoyment to her, and that 
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she by no means denied herself every pleasure and 
gratification. 

** I spent snch a happy day yesterday, annt, with 
Lady Markham, down at her nnrsery at Sunning 
HiU/^ 

" Oh, thaf 8 all very well ; but Fm sure you 
would hare been much better with me at the 
Flower Show. . I suppose, however, you think it 
wicked to look at flowers and listen to a military 
bandP'' 

'' Well, I hope not, as I have promised Arthur 
to go with him to the next exhibition at the 
Horticultural Gardens^ and moreover have ordered 
a oiew bonnet in preparation.'' 

*' Well, my dear,'' said Mrs. Howard, brightening 
up, ^' I am glad to hear you have some sense left ; 
but I wish I could persuade you to go out a little 
in the evening; you are as handsome as ever, I 
thiok ; your undo was saying so only last nigki^ 
and I am sure nobody would ever guess you were 
nine-and-twenty ; you look nothing like ii" 

'^ Thirty, you mxy as well say at onoe, aunt; you 
know I am close upon iL" 

''Well, well, you may keep your own counsel 
about that I am sure some of ^e best marriages 
I know have been made by women when they 
were past thirty. The Duchess of Richborough ^ 
thirty-four when she married." 
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** You know yon and I don't agree about what 
are good marriages/' 

" Oh, I know yon were very absurd and diflScult 
to please when yon were eighteen ; but I trust yon 
are not quite so fastidious now P " 

'' A thousand times more so, I assure you ; how- 
ever, I am not thinking of marrying ; I am very 
well satisfied as I am." 

" Well, if you are determined never to marry, 
of course there is not so much use in your going 
out ; and you might meet Frederick de Yere, which 
would be extremely awkward/' 

Rosamond made no answer ; and Mrs. Howard 
presently said, " Oh, by the bye, there's the card I 
promised to get for Arthur for Lady Ebnore's 
ball to-moiTow night ; will you give it to him P " 

" Did Arthur ask for this P " 

'^ No ; I offered to get it for him ; it will be an 
excellent baU, and as we are going I thought he 
would like to go too/' 

'^Dear aunt, I wish you would not encourage 
Arthur in a love of dissipation ; you know he is 
quite sufficiently disposed to waste a great deal of 
time in these things, to say nothing of you and 
papa having agreed the other night that it was by 
no means desirable to make opportunities for him 
and Adelaide to meet. I will tell him of the 
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inyitaiiony but shall try and persuade him not to 
go." 

Mrs. Howard looked rather annoyed^ but without 
taking any notice of the remark about her daughter, 
said, " Why, surely, Rosamond, you don't expect 
that Arthur is to give up all the amusements natural 
to his age, and be unlike everybody else just to 

please your you must excuse me, my dear, 

but I must call them your very peculiar ideas P " 

'' No ; not just to please me. I hope some day- 
he may learn to value the precious gift of time so 
as to spend it better, from a higher motive than 
wishing to please me." 

"Well, you should not expect too much troni 
people, especially young people; remember you 
were not always so desperately strict yourself; you 
know it is only of late years that you have become 
so so very serious." 

Eosamond sighed, as she said in a low voice, as 
if to herself, "Yes; I was long in darkness." 
Feeling it useless to continue the conversation, she 
said, " I hope you will let Caroline come to Norfolk 
Street to-morrow. I think you said you were all 
going to dine out P " 

" Yes ; and at present as she has no governess I 
am sure I should be very glad that she should be 
with you if you like to have her, for very often I 
don't know what do with her; only, my dear 
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Sosamondy I must beg that you will not be preach- 
ing to her^ and telling her that everything is a sin ; 
she is too much disposed as it is to set up her 
opinions in opposition to what I think proper, and 
to judge for herself in a manner which is extremely 
unbecoming for so yoimg a girl; so I hope you 
will not encourage her in any such absurdities.'' 

<<I certainly shall not encourage her in any 
absurdities/' said Rosamond quickly ; and here she 
stopped, for she felt angry, and she had begun to 
speak angrily; after a moment's pause, she went 
on in a different tone : *' but I will not deceiye you 
nor have any concealment on this subject. I find 
to my great joy that my dear cousin has an earnest 
longing after higher things, and already looks at 
life here in its true light, seeing the purpose for 
which we are sent into this world. I believe 
the Holy Spirit is opening her mind to receive the 
knowledge which is life eternal. Shall I then be 
silent to her P shall I refuse to hear her speak of 
the realities which so deeply concern us all P No; 
never! it will be our most interesting subject of 
conversation, and I shall do all in my poor power 
to help and encourage the dear child in the blessed 
path she has chosen. Oh, my dear aunt, for your 
own soul's sake, do not commit the awfiil sin of 
trying to hinder your child in the way of salvation." 
Rosamond spoke with the deepest earnestness and 
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moot aflbctioiiftte fervour of mamier. The teazs 
stood in bar eyes as die oeased. 

Mis. Howard knew die eoold not aigoe witk 
Bosamond, and she never imhed to diacDSB these 
sabjects -with her ; so trying to assume a Ug^t tone^ 
she said, '' My dear Boss, there's no necessity for 
being so very serious abont it ; yon know I have 
perfect ooDfidence in yoo, and am sore you wonld 
neviOT teach Caroline anything bat good, but yoa 
know eveiyihing may be carried too fer ; now Miss 
Sherwood, who was really, I believe^ a good ex- 
cellent wranan, certainly did Oaraline a great deal 
of harm, simply firom want of discretion. She 
went into such extremes ; I am sore it was she that 
tan^t the poor child to consider it a sin to enjoy 
a little fiesh air in the park on Snnday afternoon.'* 

Mrs. Howard looked as if she expected Bosa- 
mond to speak ; but as her niece remained silent, 
she went on, ^I certainly was extremely annoyed 
about it, and distressed at Garoline's disobedienoe 
to my wishes ; but I suppose obedience to parents 
is not one of the Christian virtues now-a-days, 
though it used to be thought so when I was a 
girL- 

''I do not know to what you are referring^'' said 
Rosamond, 

^'Oh, I thought Caroline would have told you 
that she had been made a martyr oV* 
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*^ She never told me anything about it." 
** Well, it was the first Sunday after Miss Sher- 
wood had gone; I did not like to leave Caroline 
alone ; of course we had all been to church in the 
morning, so I said she should go with Adelaide and 
me for our Uttle walk in the park at four o'clock ; 
I thought it would be a treat to her. Well, she got 
very red, and looked distressed, and hesitated ; and 
at last out it came that she would rather not go — 
{hat she thought it wrong. I was determined not 
to submit to that sort of thing, so I told her I 
otiose she should go, and that she must be ready at 
four o'docL This passed at luncheon; when 
Adelaide and I were ready she had not appeared, 
so I sent for her; she came down without her 
ihings on, and her eyes all red and swelled, still 
refusing to go. Of course I could not take her 
into the park such an object as she had made of 
herself with crying ; so she gained her point that 
way. Then at dinner her papa asked what had 
been the matter ; and you know he indulges her 
so, and can't bear to have her vexed; so that 
though of course he could not approve of her folly, 
he told me not to urge her again on the subject." 

It win easily be understood that Eosamond's 
views and her aunf s differed widely on the keeping 
holy the Lord's day ; the subject had been dis- 
cussed in a general way more than once, and now 
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Bosamond felt grieved and depressed at hearing 
what her young cousin had been suffering, and she 
thought at first it was useless saying anything; 
but then she reflected that she ought never to give 
up any case as hopeless, and that at any rate it was 
her duty never to lose any opportunity of pleading 
on the Lord's side ; so she began : — 

'^You cannot expect me to agree with you in 
this matter. I think Caroline was perfectly right, 
and I honour and admire her conduct greatly ; I 
know it must have cost her maoti to refuse to com- 
ply with your wishes, but — " 

At this moment the door opened, and Colonel 
Leicester entered. After greeting his sister, he 
turned to Bosamond, and said, ** I suppose you had 
given me up, I am sorry to have kept you so long 
waiting, but really in London it is veiy difficult to 
keep appointments ; I was detained longer than I 
expected, and then, as I was hurrying along here, 
who should I meet but uncle Tom/' 

" Oh, is dear uncle Tom in town P'* said Bosar 
mond. 

*^ Yes, and coming to dine with us to-morrow. 
'Sow we must be off. Excuse this hurry, Caroline, 
I shall see you again in a day or two. Bosa has 
arranged about your child Caroline coming to 
us to-morrow P" 
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'^ Yes, she was so kind as to ask her to spend the 
day with you to-morrow." 

'' Very well ; send her as soon as possible after 
breakfast. I have kept to-morrow morning clear 
for the British Mosenmy whicdi I know she wants 
to go to, and don't trouble yourself about her at 
night ; Arthur or I will bring her home." 

Rosamond was not sorry at the interruption 
caused by her father's entrance. They were going to 
pay some visits, so she did not at that time tell him 
anything of poor OaroHne's persecutions ; indeed, she 
seldom told him of her own differences with her 
aunt on religious subjects, for she knew that though 
with his usual reserve he did not speak of it, he 
was often grieved at his sister's worldliness. The 
following day was a happy one for Caroline 
Howard, who was very fond of her undo and 
cousin, and at the present moment her position at 
home was not veiy comfortable. She was only 
fifteen, and therefore could be but very little with 
her mother and sister, whoso time, morning as well 
as evening, was almost wholly occupied with the 
daily routme of London life in the season. Her 
governess, Miss Sherwood, to whom she had been 
much attached, had been dismissed about a month 
previously, and Caroline, who was naturally of a 
lively, sociable disposition, found it very dull work 
sitting in the school-room alone, pursuing her 
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studies. She had asked her sister if ^e would 
read with her a little in the mornings and practice 
some duetSy and Adelaide in her usual languid 
manner had answered, ^'I should like it of all 
things, dear, but you see I really have not the 
time, and besides, I have so often a head-ache in 
the morning." 

Adelaide's head-aches never prevented her being 
on horseback in Rotten Bow at twelve o'clock^ 
and sometimes Caroline rode with her sister ; but she 
soon tired of always going backwards and forwards 
over the same ground, especially when Adelaide 
was joined by some of her young gentlemen ac- 
quaintances, whose conversation, being generally of 
the last ball or opera, Caroline could neither join in 
nor care to listen to. 

Three hours at the British Museum seemed to 
fly, and she would gladly have remained longer; 
but Colonel Leicester said that was quite long 
enough for one visit, and that he would try and 
give her another morning the following week. 
She then had an hour's ride with her uncle, not in 
Botten B^w, and returned to l^orfolk Street in 
time to have an hour's rest in Bosamond's room 
before dinner. After looking over some of her 
cousin's books, she seated herself on the so&» 
exclaiming, " Oh, Bosamond, I wish I was you." 

" Excuse my telling you," said her cousm, **fchat 
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that is a very silly wish, to desire to be anybody 
but yourself, and then tell me why you would like 
tobemeP" 

" Oh, for different reasons, perhaps ; but what I 
was thinking of just now was, because you can do 
whatever you like/' 

"Not exactly,*' said Rosamond, smiling; how- 
ever, I must confess I have a good deal of liberty, 
the greater my responsibility." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Caroline, thoughtfiilly, 
"and it is very foolish and conceited of me to think 
I should always do right if I was my own mistress; 
but there is one thing, Rosa, I wish you would 
give me your advice about. Do you think it would 
be wrong to write to Miss Sherwood P" 

" Wrong to write to Miss Sherwood, — ^no, how 
coulditbeP" 

" Because mamma wiU not allow me ; now if I 
was to write, it would be without her knowledge.'* 

" Then you ought not to do it ; but what is her 
objection P " 

*'I thinir — I believe mamma is afraid of my 
becoming too serious, and what she calls quite 
unfit for the world ; and she knows it is on reU- 
gious subjects that I wish chiefly to write to Miss 
Sherwood, so I suppose that is the reason she does 
not wish me to do so." 
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Bosamond did not speak, but she could not help 
giving a sigh. 

''Now, as you know I should not write about any- 
thing that was wrong, and I should only hear what 
was good from dear Miss Sherwood, and what would 
be such a help to me, do you think I might not 
write to her sometimes, though mamma will not 
give me leave P " 

"No, my dear, I think not; you must obey your 
mother, even though the thing she forbids is not 
wrong." 

" But Bosa, you said I was quite right on that 
terrible Simday you heard about, and yet I would 
not obey mamma's positive desire to go with her to 
the park.'' 

" But the cases are quite different ; obedience to 
parents is such a plain and solemn duty, one 
insisted on by God Himself, that you must be very 
carefiil indeed before doing anything contrary to it. 
If, alas, your duty to God and obedience to your 
parents come in contact, then of course there must 
be no hesitation as to whose commands you must 
obey. Now, however much you may regret not 
being allowed to write to Miss Sherwood, and may 
think you are a loser by it, still you are not sinning 
against God as you would have done, had you 
broken His positive command to keep the Sabbath 
holy." 
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" Yes, Rosamond, I see. How I wish I had you 
always beside me to tell me what was right ; I so 
often want some one to help me now Miss Sherwood 
has gone.'' 

'' Now, that remark shews me that you may get a 
great deal of good out of the apparent evil of being 
denied correspondence with your good governess. 
Whenever we are refused anything we wish for — 
and I am always supposing that it is something 
that seems to us good in itself— -I think we should 
try to find out the reason. Now, perhaps you leant 
too much upon Miss Sherwood, and God may be 
wishing to withdraw you from depending upon 
others, and to teach you to go more directly to 
Himself, to study to know His will by searching 
the Bible, and by prayer. Do not you think it 
would be a very lazy, idle system in your studies to 
be alwajrs applying to some one beside you to help 
you, instead of looking for yourself in dictionaries, 
and grammars, and books of reference ; and though 
you might think the latter a slower and more 
laborious process, the knowledge so attamed would 
be much better remembered than that which had 
cost no trouble. Now, my dear cousin, you have 
in the Bible a letter from your Heavenly Friend in 
which He tells you all you are to do, and all you 
are not to do; and when there is anything you do 
not understand, then, He has told you to go to Him 
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at any time, and at all timeB ; and to ask for what 
you want, and He has promised that He will give 
His Holy Spirit to teach and to help. Do you not 
think that heing left what you call alone may be so 
&r a blessing to you, that you may thus learn to go 
to the best source of knowledge of God, Himself; 
a source that can neyer fidl and neyer misleadP'' 

** Oh, Rosamond, thank you very mudi. I think 
you are quite right, and I am sure I require God's 
help more than anybody, for I am so weak and 
Ignorant ; and I am so afraid of making mistakes.'' 

** Then I may tell you, my dear child, that yon 
are the veiy person God will delight to help. 
'Trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.' " 

'' That is abeautiful verse ; where is that fix>m P" 

''From* the Proyerbs, do you not know them 
wellP" 

Caroline hesitated and coloured, and then said, 
** I know some of them ; but I used to dislike that 
book. I will tell you why. The govemess I had 
before Miss Sherwood, Miss Simpson, you remember, 
I did not got on with her at all, and she never 
looked over anything ; one of her favorite punish- 
ments was keeping me in and making me learn a 
great many verses out of the Bible, and it was v^ 
often the Proverbs, and I am sure it never did me 
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any good^ for I naed to hate it and feel so angry ; 
and then I never looked near the Bible unless I 
was obliged." 

** Not an unnatural ccmsequence I think of sach 
a Tery injudicious punishment." 

''Oh, but do you know^ Bosamond, I think I 
was no better than a little heathen before Miss 
Sherwood oame to us. Of couree I could read the 
Bible, and I learnt Scripture questions, and my 
oatechismy and all that ; but I think I was utterly 
ignorant of God, and I am sure if you had asked 
me if I loVed Him, if I had spoken the truth, I 
should have said * No.' " 

** Very likely," replied her cousin. 

''And now everything seems so different. I feel 
as if I must have been blind and deaf before ; but 
when I used to say to Miss Sherwood that it was 
all her doing, and that she had brought me to the 
knowledge of the truth, she said no, that it was 
the leading of the Holy Spirit by G-od's meri^ and 
goodness that had shown me the Saviour and nly 
need of Him, that she had been but an instrument 
in God's hand ; but that she felt it a great blessing 
to have been permitted to be that instrument, and 
in any way to have aided me to enter in at the 
strait gate." 

" She was quite right in what she said. We may 
plant and water, but God alone can give the in- 
r2 
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crease. I don't think I eyer heard why Mias 
Sherwood went away. Was it her own doing P " 

'^ Oh^ no/' said Caroline in a distressed voice ; 
*' though there were several things she did not like, 
she would have home them all for my sake. 
Mamma said she thought I was not getting on well 
with my music, and that Miss Sherwood was not a 
sufficiently accomplished musician; and beside^ 
that she wished now to get a foreigner. But, oh, 
Rosamond, I am sure the real reason was because 
Miss Sherwood was so religious, and strove to teach 
me that thiU was the one thing needful." 

Rosamond felt too much pained to answer, and 
Caroline went on, 

''Mamma has engaged a German lady. She is 
not coming tiU October I am glad to say; I do 
dread a new person veiy much ; and, oh, Rosamond^ 
if she should turn out an addition to my difficulties 
what«Aa»IdoP" 

''Don't anticipate evil in the meanwhile; we 
often disquiet ourselves in vain about trouUes that 
never come." 

" I wish I was not such a coward," said Caroline ; 
'' but sometimes I feel so nervous and frightened ; 
and I am sure mamma does not know how it 
grieves me not to do all she likes, but it doea 
indeed; and then Adelaide, I daie say, she does 
not mean to be unkind; but sometimes she saya 
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fhitogs that vex me so— that are quite craeL Only 

yesterday, when but I dare say it is better not 

to repeat it." 

** 'No, dear ; poor Adelaide, she is more to be 
pitied than you, far more/' 

** I cannot tell you, Rosamond, how I am dis- 
tressed sometimes, and though in many ways I am 
much happier than I ever was before, I feel it so 
sad that none in my own family understand me, and 
— and — when I think it is mamma and my sister, 
I do not like to call it persecution, but really some- 
times the trial is very, very bitter. Oh, Rosamond, 
you don't know how terrible it is, indeed joa don't." 
And here poor Caroline, throwing herself upon her 
cousin's neck, burst into a violent fit of crying. 

"No, indeed, I do not, my poor child," said 
Rosamond ; " at least by experience, for that is a 
trial that God, in His great mercy, has spared me ; 
but, oh, Caroline, you are honored indeed; so young, 
and yet to be allowed to bear the ofiEence of the 
Gross. Think of the many blessed glorious pro- 
mises that Christ has given to those who suffer 
patiently for His sake." 

Caroline pressed her cousin's hand, but her tears 
prevented her answering. Rosamond said all she 
could to soothe and comfort her, and after a little 
while Caroline composed herself. She wished to 
return to the' subject, and said she could speak 
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now more calmly ; bnt Bosamond said they would 
not discuss it any more just then. '^ Tell me/' she 
said, "have you ever heard Mr. Waldegrave 
preach ; you remember your father said something 
about him the other dayP" 

** Oh no, Rosamond, never, and I want so much 
to hear him. Shall you not be going some day P Have 
you not seen him since you came to town, for you 
know him very well, don't you P " 

'' I have not seen him for several years," said 
Rosamond, '' he is a cousin of our dergyman in 
Argylediiie, and he used to come to visit the Ross's, 
but he has not done so for very long. If he is in 
London I must go and give myself the great plea^ 
sure of hearing him preach. To my teste I never 
heard any one like him." 

^' Then pray,oousin, aak mamma's lea,ve toletme 
go with you P'' 

"Yes, I wiU ; you would like him very mudi, I 
am sure. Do you know, Caroline, I have, I suppose, 
something of the same feeling of gratitude towards 
Mr. "Waldegrave that you have for Miss Sherwood ; 
for certainly his preaching, uiider God, wa^ chiefly 
the means of bringing me out of darkness into 
light. I never shall forget the first sermon I heard 
him preach." 

" Oh, Rosa, tell me — ^tell me all about it, will 
youP" 
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^Yes; but oh, dear, look at the hour/' said 
Rosamond, taking up her watch ; '' how lolig we 
have been talking, I had no idea it was so late ; I 
must begin and dress this instant. There are two 
gentlemen coming to dinner, and papa does not like 
my being late. Oh, my dear child, your eyes look 
dreadfully red ; there, take that bottle of rosewater 
and bathe them while I ring for Flora ; papa will be 
so dismayed if he sees you have been crying.'' 

Flora was accustomed to assist her mistress in 
very hurried toilettes, and Rosamond had almost 
finished dressing when a sharp knock at the door 
was quickly followed by the entrance of Arthur, 
exclaiming, ** Well, Bosamunda, are you coming 
down to dinner to-day or to-morrrow P Uncle Tom 
and Conyers have been in the drawing-room for an 
hour, and dinner is announced." 

** An hour ! how you do exaggerate, Arthur ; but 
I shall be ready in one minute, but I confess I am 
late ; I was too late in beginning to dress." 

^'Ah, when two women get together they forget 
everything but their own chattering." 

" You are complimentary to-day, cousin Arthur," 
said Caroline ; '^you call me a woman ; child is your 
usual insulting epithet, and silly child very often." 

" Well, so you are ; only I dare say you can talk 
as much as a woman." 

" Come, come along," said Rosamond, " you can 
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finish your oivil speeches to one another down 
stairs/' 

The dinner was very merry, and Bosamond re^ 
•joiced to see Oa;roline looking again bright and 
happy, as she sat talking and laughing with her 
nnde, of whom she was very fond. 

When they came upstairs after dinner, Bosa- 
mond said, 

'' I have a project in my head, Caroline, which I 
hope you will like to agree to." 

"WhatisthatP" 

^* I want to take you back with us when we go 
home, and that you should stay at Glenmona until 
the time that your new governess (I do not know 
what her name is) is to arrive." 

Bosamond had scarcely finished speaking, when 
Caroline threw her arms round her, and hugged 
her until the haK-smothered Bosamond b^ged for 
mercy. 

'' Oh, Bosa, Bosa, how delightftd that would be ! 
you know I have only been once at Glenmona^ 
when I was a child, and I liked it veiy much then; 
but now I should enjoy it a thousand times more. 
Oh, do you think I shall be allowed to go ; but — " 
and here an anxious doud shadowed her speaking 
face ; ^ but Adelaide — do you think she will not 
wish to go P she is the eldest ; must not she be 
asked first P" 
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''I have no intention of asking Adelaide," re- 
plied Boeamond quietly ; '^ I want a companion, 
and Addy is no oompanion to me" 

'^ Bear cousin, when will you ask ; ok do you 
tiiink mamma will let me go P '' 

'^ I am going' to make papa ask her, and she 
never refiises him anything; besides my private 
opinion is, that they will be very glad to be rid of 
your ladyship for a little while. You see, when 
the season here is over, if my aunt wishes to pay 
any visits in the country, or, as is very likely, wants 
to go to some of the German baths for a couple of 
months, she would, of course, have Adelaide with 
her, while you, being only half-fledged, would be 
quite de trop. 

''Well, I hope they will think me so," said 
Caroline, smiling ; and she continued to talk of the 
delight of her hoped-for visit till the gentlemen 
reappeared. 

"Now," said Arthur, "let us have a game at 
squails ; come Caroline, and help me to dear this 
table." 

" Very well, cousin Arthur, but I won't play on 
your side, for you always knock the swa^le off the 
laUe." 

" Nobody asked you. Miss ; you shall have the 
great Conyers ; he is a noble squailer — ^never comes 
within three feet of the mark." 
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^^I sappoae/* said Mr. Caajers, addxesfliiig Bosap- 
mond, ^^yoa donH OQndesoeiidtojday at aqoails." 

Mr. Gonyers was a young broCher officer of 
Ar&tir'Sy who had a great admizatum finr Misb 
Leicester, mingled with a little awe. 

" Oh yea/' replied Bosamond, gmiliiig ; '' I am 
always ready to play with diildren." 

^'Tbere, Con,'' said his fioend, '^ now you've been 
and got it. Bosamond, how shall we divide P We 
must not let the elderly gentlemen play on the same 
side. Yon, and I, and nnde Tom, against papa, 
ConyerSy and OaroUna'' 

So down they sat to the exciting gameof sqnails^ 
and played till Oolonel Leicester said it was time 
to take Caroline home; would she like to walk, or 
should he take her in a cab. 

** I shall much prefer walkings if you please, 
undo, it is such a fine nig^t; '' and she left the 
room to get ready. 

'' It is a beautiful eyening/' said Arthur. '' May 
I open the window, Bosa, tibere are all the stars 
out already;'' and he b^;an to sing, " Beloved star, 
thou art so near, and yet so hi" 

He had a very pretty tenor voice, and if he would, 
have taken a little trouble, and practised, he would 
have song very weU; 'but it was not his way to 
take trouUe about anything, and perseverance was 
a quality unknown to him. 
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When hifi ooosinie-eiiteredthe room, heoalledto 
her, '^ Now, come h^e ; you are a superiorly edu- 
cated female, besides berng hot £rom the British 
Museum; can you explain to me what is the mean- 
ing of ' Thou art so near, and yet so far/ '' 

Caroline odoured and hesitated, as she saw all 
the party listening for her answer. 

" I — ^I — can't explain yery well, cousin Arthur, 
but— but I think I know myself, what it means, 
though I cannot describe it exactly." 

** Bravo, bravo ! '' exclaimed Arthur ; '^ I am ex- 
tremely obliged. Miss Howard, by your very ludd 
explanation. I am much wiser than I was before." 

''You think it is somathiug 'not to be told, but 
felt/ don't you, Gaxoline P" said Colonel Leicester. 

'' Yes, undo ; yes, exactly ; " said Caroline. 

She now bade her cousin good-night, and de- 
parted, escorted by the four gentlemen. 

Bosamond retired to her room, and set herself, 
according to her general custom, to review the day 
just past. More especially did she find this habit 
necessary and beneficial in London, for though she 
was not leading what is called a London Ufe, still 
she by no means found herself exem,pt from that 
hurry which seems to be almost a part of the at* 
mosphere of the great city; and she sometimes 
feared, like Dr. Chalmers, that she should be 
"bustled out of her spirituality." But this had 
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been, upon the whole> a quiet day, and she reflected 
deeply upon the oonversation she had had with h^ 
young cousin^ and the painful trial that poor girl 
had to bear. " I was just her age," she thought, 
'' when my mother died« Oh, if I had been like 
Caroline, how happy it would have made her ; but 
she saw me quite careless and indifferent, not 
knowing or loving God; not even knowing that I 
was a sinner, and with all my advantages. And 
here is this poor child, with ever3rthing against her, 
keeping such a firm hold of her Saviour, and feel- 
ing His love so strongly, that she is ready to bear 
anytlung for His sake. Truly Gt)d's ways are not 
our ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts." 

Bosamond looked back to the beginmng of her 
Christian course, and thought her progress had 
been very slow. She deeply felt her own weakness 
and unworthiness, and how everything she had and 
hoped for was of God's free grace. She knew her 
strength was very small, and her enemies were 
mighty; but then she felt that the Lord was her 
Defence, and her God the Book of her refiige. ''I 
must not be Mnt-hearted," she thought, "either for 
myself or dear Caroline ; the cross must be carried, 
but it is ia following Christ. He only asks us to go 
where He has trod before ; and oh, haye not His 
blessed footsteps greatly smoothed the path ? And 
then, when we come to a very rough, hard bit, 
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there is His outstretched arm waiting to help us, if 
we will bnt lean npon it ; while He in His bitter 
sufferings was alone ; in His hour of greatest need 
'they all forsook Him and fled."' For long 
Bosamond meditated on her Sayiour's love, that 
love which the more she dwelt on the more amaring 
did it appear. Then on looking back her thoughts 
naturally recurred.to the person who had been the 
means of first awakezung her to a sense of God's 
love. ''How I wish Caroline could know Mr. 
Waldegraye/^'she said to herself; '' what a comfort 
and help he would be to her, poor girl, in her diffi- 
cult situation ; but perhaps her mother would not 
allow the acquaintance. My poor aunt, how little 
does she think what she is doing in casting obstruc- 
tions in her child's way, and seeking to oppose her 
in her desire of serving Gbd and her Saviour/' and 
in Bosamond's prayers that night, none was more 
earnest and fervent than that which she offered up 
for Mrs. Howard. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A FEW days after ilie one Caroline had spent so 
happily in I^oifolk Street, Bosamond was seated in 
Nisbef 8 back shop, making a selection of French 
and Spanish tracts for Madame de ^aligny, when a 
voice, the tones of which had once been very 
familiar, stmok her ear; she inrolnntarily raised 
her head, and at the same instant the gentleman 
who was speaking turned rounds and Bosamond 
and Mr. Waldegrave recognized one< another. 
After a moment of scarcely perceptible hesitation 
he came forward, and she held out her hand. 

The first greetings over, Mr. Wald^frave enquired 
after Colonel Leicester. 

Bosamond said, " Papa was saying only yester- 
day, that he was going to try and find you out, so 
I hope you will not stand upon ceremony, but come 
and see — and see him." 

Mr. Waldegrave said he should be most happy 
to do so ; then Bosamond, not very well knowing 
what to say next, asked him if he knew any 
of the tracts she was looking at, or if he could 
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i^Boooimeiid any i& particular. '* I am going to 
take them to Paris, for Madame de Saligny/' she 
said« 

" Are you going to make any stay in Paris? " 
asked the gentleman, as he bent oyer the table 
"dpon which the books lay. 

''Papa has given me a ticket-of-leaye for a fort- 
night/' answered Rosamond, smiling; ''and I do not 
wish to remain longer ; I have many engagements 
that interest me here, and we shall return home the 
end of July." 

Mr. Waldegrave waited to hand Miss Leicester 
to the brougham which was waiting at the door, 
and they parted. 

The next day, when Colonel Leicester and his 
daughter returned home just in time to dress for 
dinner, they found Mr. Waldegraye's card. 
Colonel Leicester expressed his regret at babying 
missed him. Rosamond would like to have known 
if he had asked for her as well as for her father, 
but this she could not ascertain without questioning 
the servant, which she did not choose to do. The 
next morning she started for Paris. 

Arthur was in Lowndes Square one morning by 
appointment to ride with his cousins. He found 
Caroline all ready, but she apologised for Adelaide 
not being so. " The dressmaker was to come to her 
this morning, and she did not come for nearly an 
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hour after the time she promised ; so it is not Addy 's 
fault ; I thought you and I might have started, not 
to keep you waiting, as we are only going into the 
Bow, and that she might have followed with the 
groom, but she begged we would wait for her." 

"Then I may as well make myself comfortable/* 
said Arthur, settling himself in an arm-chair; 
" and do you entertain me. I am glad to hear it 
is all settled about your going back with the 
governor and Rosa, to pay a good long visit at 
Glenmona.*' 

"Thank you, cousin Arthur; I am very glad too. 
When do you think you will get leave P " 

" Get leave, child, I shall take it in August of 
course. You are really growing a tall, very present- 
able looking person," he continued, inwardly 
admiring her slight graceful figure, which was seen 
to advantage in her riding-habit, as she stood at a 
table near, arranging some flowers. "How old 
are you P " 

" I shall be sixteen in September." 

"Sixteen in September I Well have a bam 
ball to celebrate the occasion; I don't intend to 
flirt with you myself, — ^that would be making you of 
too much consequence, but I shall bring two or 
three young fellows with me who will be delighted 
to give you your first lessons in the noble art 
of flirtation ; then you shall be introduced to the 
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qaeen of the hotBBf who resides in our neighboivr* 
hood, so Unit upon the whole I hope your time will 
pass pleasantly.'' 

<< Thank you; Bosamond has already laid plans 
for my time passing pleasantly, which I think 
I shall prefer to yours." 

"What are theyP visiting all the old wives in 
the country, and teaching in the school P '* 

"Yes," returned Caroline, laughing, "I think 
that is part of the prog]:amme ; and Bosa says 
I must not be idle all the time; she has promised to 
help me with my French and music, and that we 
shall read some history together." 

" Oh, going to do the studious; pray get all that 
over before I come. I'll take a bet Bosamond will 
set you down to some good tough Spani^ history, 
the Morisoo War, or something of that sort" 

" The very book; written by one of your ances- 
tors ; and there is another delightful book she has 
promised we shall read together, about the Spanish 
martyrs." * 

" Oh, oh, won't the Bosamunda be in all her 
glory ! But here you are, child, chattering to me, 
and nearly making me forget something of impor- 
tance ; I want you to do something for me." 

'* Anything that I can, cousin Arthur. What 
isitP" 

" Bosmnond would have done it if she had been 
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at faofloe; but though she says she is ooming baek 
next week, when onee old Moth^ de Saligny gets 
hold of her, there's no saying when sheTl get away." 

'^Oh, Arthur, how oan you speak of Madame 
de Saligny in that way ? *' 

** It won't do her any harm ; but don't interrupt 
me. You know Mr. Wald^raTe, one of the best 
fellows going; I must say if there w«!e more 
deigymen like him, the world would probably be 
better than it is. Wdl, youVe heard, I dare say, 
that one of his £ECVourite oeoupations is piddng 
stray animals out of the gutter, and the back 
courts, and all the dreadful places he goes tof " 

** Stray animals I" 

^'Bipeds, my dear, bipeds, not quadrupeds ; and 
^t good Lady Markham keeps a lot of iliem down 
at SunninghillP" 

^'Oh, the poor destitute children; I could not 
4iiink what ydu meant. I know about Lady 
Markham's nursery, and that Bosamond maintains 
a child there; she has promised to take me there 
when she returns." 

^' I was at Waldegrave's house yesterday, and he 
told me of an infant of two or three years <dd that 
he had got the day before, and iiiat he had ilien in 
the house. Oh, Caroline," continued Arthur, and 
his voice changed and he became quite grave, 
''I cannot describe as Waldegrave did, how he 
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found QoB oluldy but it has haoated me ever since. 
In some miserable eefiar, without fomitare or fire, 
ihe mo&erlay, having jmi "exjareiof typhus fever; 
beside her a starved-loo)dng babj, dead also. The 
child he brought afway iwas. the only other creature 
in the jdaoe ; it was crying piteously,— crying for 
food, Caroline ; it was starmng.'* 

Here Arthur turned away has head and remained 
silent for a minute. The tears poured down Caro- 
line's &ce, and she could not speak. 

" Well, I need not make a long story about it," 
continued Arthur, attempting, not very success- 
fully, to resume his usual light manner ; ^ T asked 
Waldegrave what he was going to do with the 
poor little article, and he said he vras afraid there 
was nothing for it but the Union ; that Lady 
Karkham had the fall number she was able to- 
support; so I thought — I*-^I am afraid I have 
wasted a good deal of money sometimes, and I 
thought it would not be a bad investment to 
help this little creatuie to a ^home ; so I told' 
Waldegrave I would be responsible for the yearly 
expense, if he thought Lady Markham would 
kindly take the charge of it, which he is sure she 
wilL^' 

'^ Oh ! " exclaimed Caroline, with her eyes, spark*- 
ling through the tear-drops, '^ haw happy Bosamond 
will be when she hears this." 
s 2 
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«'So at last," aaid Aiflmr, ''I have crane to 
iriiat I want yon to do for me, — to get a proper 
outfit lor my adopted daughter. WheQWaldegraye 
firand her she was pfamed up in two or three feai- 
ibl lagB, and now I fimcy die is pinned up in some 
garment of liis cook's, whidi, as fiur as I can judge, 
certainly does not fit ber; so the sooner yon can 
get some dothes for her the better." 

''Oh, yes; I will ask mamma about it imme- 
diately, and get IGUar to go with me; she win know 
the best shop, and be aUe to tell me the proper 
things to get I should like to see the poor fittk 
child. WhenisittogotoSunninghiUP" 

^WsHegaLYe will keep it till all risk of infection 
bam it is over; so in the meantime I shall not let 
you go near it. Here, do you think tiiis will be 
oioug^ to start wiiliP" and he pulled a five-pound 
note out of his pocket and tendered it to Caroline; 
''if you want more I wIU giro it you." 

"Oh, Arthur, I should think that was more than 
enough; Lady Markham only allows them to be 
dressed in the ^ainest manner." 

" Well, but you must remember you have eveiy- 
thing to get for it It must have a bonnet, and 
shoes and stockings, and fifocks, and all those 
things you wear under your fifodm ; I don't know 
what you call them. There's only one ttdng I won't 
allow my child to wear, remember." 
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"WhatisihatP'' 

"A hoop." 

*' Oh, Arthur, do you think Tm such a goose P " 

As she said these words the door opened, and 
Adelaide at last entered. She did not look very 
sweety nor was she in the humour to bear the 
raillery with which her cousin immediately assailed 
her, for the dressmaker had told her it was quite 
impossible she could let her have her dress to wear 
that evening. 

But leaving them to take their ride, we will 
return to Bosamond, who came back punctually at 
^the end of her fortnight. She was tenderly wel- 
<x>med by her father, who said he had hardly hoped 
Madame de Saligny would part with her at the 
time proposed. 

''She was so grateful to you, papa, she said, for 
q)aring me at all, that she thought it would be a 
very poor return endeavouring to keep me longer.'^ 

** And does she hold out any hope of coming to 
us at GFlenmona this year P'' 

'' She said 8he could not fix anything at present. 
She will not leave home until she has seen Mr. 
Waldegrave on his way to Spain ; he is to be two 
or three days with her before starting; she has 
most interesting accounts from her friends there.'' 

''But do you know Mr. Waldegrave has got a 
living since you went away ; or rather h& has 
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decided on takmg it» for it was offered some time 
before?" 

'^ Indeed ! " said Bosamond, with an appearance 
of conaiderableinfteMst; ''where is it?" 

"In GornwalL He oonsiderod flie matter for 
some timey and we. talked it over together; for I 
have aeen a great dieai ai him duing yoiur absence. 
The living is between six and seven hundred a 
year, a veiy pretty part of tibe conntiy; and a 
charming climate ; bat yon may sappose not one of 
these con^deratidiis weighed witii him for a 
moment I believe the attractions to him are> that 
it is a padsh that ha* been so diamefoUy ni^gjected, 
that the peoj^ and in a state of great ignorance. 
Their late pastor, who has given op the liviilg to 
take possession of a much richer one, designated 
them as a set of nngratefol barbarians, wham it 
was no nse preaching to or doing anything for* It 
does not appear that thoee had been mnch done for 
them; but all this I heard from another souree, 
for you may be sore Waldegrave wonid not say « 
jqrUable against his predecessor. He weighed 
deeply in his mind where he conld best advance 
his Master's work» here or there ; that seemed to 
be the only question with him, and he at last 
decided that he was most wanted in Oornwatt. 
And I am very glad for his own sake that he has 
come to thMi decision ; for though, he will have 
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hard enough work, especially at firsts among thase 
neglected people^ I think being in the coimtrjri 
and the complete change, will be of benefit to him ; 
for he is sadly worn with all his labours here. But 
I want to hear all yonr news; I have not heard 
half of what you have been doing in Paris ; your 
letters wer^i so. short/' 

'^ I can tell you all that afterwards^ papa ; but I 
want to hear more about Mr. Waldegrava When 
does he go to his Uying P I am afraid he will not 
be able now to go to Spain. It will be a great diA* 
appointment to Madme de Saligny.^' 

''I believe he atiU intends to go, and has made 
arrangements with some friend to take his place 
until his retom ; bat I have no doubt he will be 
quite willing to teU you all his plana himself/' 
continued OokH&el Leicester, smiling. <'I wished 
to have asked him to dine here to-morrow^ but 
I did not know whether it would be agreeable to 
yoQ. 

^'Ohy yes, papa; pray ask him, by all means; 
you tftow it— it ifr— so long ago now, such nn old 
story that— I suppose it— I hopft it would not 
prevent our being on friendly termp." 

Aceordii^y Mr. Wald^grave was asked; and 
Mr. Waldegrave came ; and by the time dinner 
was over he and Bosaq^iond seem<^ to have got 
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back pretty much to the same state of things as 
before their last unhappy meeting at Glenmona. 

The next morning he was to come by appoint- 
ment to accompany Colonel Leicester and his 
daughter to one of Qie workhouses. Bosamond 
was ready five minutes before the hour, and had 
just entered the drawingroom wh^i Mr. Walde- 
grave was announced. 

^'We are more than ptmctual, you see/' said 
Bosamondi " and I don't think papa wiU keep us 
waiting, for he knows how precious your time is. 
He went out immediately after breakfast with Mr. 
Howard to look at a horse, and I expect him every 
moment.'* 

"It is barely the hour yet," answered Mr. 
Wald^grave. As he spoke he drew from his pocket 
a small watercolour drawing, which he placed before 
Bosamond without speaking. 

He was an excellent artist ; drew with great 
correctness, and coloured with admirable taste an^ 
truth. This was a sketch of Alfred's grave, with 
a little of the surrounding scenery, and the sun 
just rising from behind one of ihe distant moun- 
tains shed its first bright beams upon ihe child's 
resting-place. In one comer were ttie words, " Thy 
brother shall rise again." 

Bosamond stooped ov^ the drawing to conceal 
the tears which were £Eust gathering in her eyes. 
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"How beautifol!'' she said; "and so like; it is 
the dear spot exactly/' 

"I am glad you are pleased with it; for I 
brought it for your acceptance, if you liked to have 
it" 

"Oh^ Mr, Waldegrave," said Rosamond, in a 
low voice, " I do not deserve this." 

" Do not deserve it ! " he repeated, in his simple 
straightforward manner, "how — why — ^what do you 
mean?" 

"I mean I do not deserve it from you." 

What Mr. Waldegrave might have answered we 
do not know, for the words were still on Bosa* 
mend's lips as Colonel Leicester entered the room. 

"All ready, I see," he said ; "but don't say I 
kept you waiting, for it is just the hour." 

"Look, papa," said fiosamond, holding the 
drawing to hiuL 

" Ah I " said her feiher with a sigh, "my boy's 
graye. It is an admirable sketch," he continued, 
after gazing at it for some moments in silence; 
"how perfectly you have caught the tints; you 
must have done it on the spot." 

^*0h yes," replied Mr. Waldegrave; "it was 
done the last time I was in Argyleshire." He did 
not add that he had had it in his pocket to offer to 
Rosamond the day he had met her when on his 
way to Olenmona. 
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''It is iiiiii0» papa*'' said BoflamoncL ^Mr. 
Waldegraye has been so yery kind as to giye it to 
me. It will be very predaas.'' 

Mr. Waldegraye looked jdeased, but he only 
thought it wonld be precious for its own saka Pef^ 
haps Bosamond fimded she ifaooght so too. How- 
ever, she put it yeiy cBiefally away, and they aH 
went ont together. 

1&. Waldegraye was going down to his new 
liying for a week, to see himself a little the state 
of things, and to introdace his friend Mr. Bradford, 
lAo was to do the duty for him nntQ the beginning 
of Oetober, when he was to eommenoe work him- 
self. 

The day before he went he dined at Colonel 
Leicester's. There was no one at dbmer bat Qeneral 
Gifford. Arthur was on duty. Whan the gentle- 
men left the dining-room, Colond Leioester and 
his old brother-offioer were soon deeply engaged in 
talking oyer past days when they weie in the same 
regiment: together, and Mr. Wald^mve joined 
Rosamond, who was sitting with some work, near 
tiie window. The conyersation began by talking 
of the now station in whieh he was to be placed, 
and Bosamond listened with eagerness and interssi 
to all he told her of his hopes in Gomwall, of his 
earnest desires to adyanoe his Hastei^a woik among 
the people to whom he was sent. 
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** There are two things/' he said, ** I striye to 
remember oonstantly, — 'Without Me, ye can do 
nothmg ; ^ and ' I can do all things thiongh Christ, 
-"whiidi strengtheneth me/ '' 

** I hope I am b^inning to learn the first,'' said 
Rosamond, ** notwithstanding the inward deceiyer 
that so often whispers to me that I can do very 
wdl of myself." 

" Yes," retomed Mr. Wald^raye, '^thatdeeeiyer 
will whisper lies to the last We require ccmstantly 
to pray; ' Seardi me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts.' That prayer will 
soon teach ns how little we can trust to oorselyes ; 
indeed, I do not know a better uitidote against 
spiritual pride, or pride of any kind, than the 
studying thtit psahn, tilie 139th. 

'' I am sore I dionld do so, then/' said Rosa- 
mond, with a sigh ; and now she went on to talk 
with Mr. Waldegraye as she used to do in past 
days at Glenmona, wh^n he had been of sodi help 
and comfort to her. The twil%ht deepened, and 
stiU they talked in low, earnest tones, till at last, 
after a moment's silenoe, Mr. Waldegraye said, 

** I beUeye I must say good night, now; I start 
early to-moirow mommg. I — I shall hope to see 
you on my retom, to— to say fiuewell, for — ^bat I 
shall be so much oocapied during the remainder of 
my short time in London, that — ^that I fear I must 
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not indulge in any more evmang/i in JSodoSk 
Street" 

Bosaaumd's answer, if die made any, was in- 
audible, and Mr. Waldegrave now aaid^ in a loir 
Toioe, but wxHunit moch hesitation, 

'' Befine I go, I wished to say that-^that some 
yean ago, I made a great mistake, IGght I ask — 
may I hope, that it has been fingiyen and — and 
finigotten*'' 

Oh, onde Tom, nnde Tom^ what did yon mean 
by getting np at ihat moment, and watting to the 
window, addresong Bosanumd, 

''What are yon poking out your pretfy eyes at 
there, my &ir Bona? '^ 

Boaaqumd might be ezcosed if she did not feel 
disposed to answer very amiably; bat she only 
mattered something with a nenroas little laugh, 
about not haying been yery indastrioos. 

Mr. Waldegraye tamed ronnd to Golond LeioestWy 
and said he mast go. 

''Bradford and I start by the train at seyen t(>- 
morrow morning/' 

"Oh, yoa are going to enter upon year new 
command,'' said General Gifford* "Well, I think 
the parish is to be oongratolated* I shall oome and 
beat ap your qaarters some day. I haye an old 
friend liyes down there, somewhere near the Land's 
End. Treyanion, you remember, Leioester ; he has 
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got a lot of pretty daughters, too ; that is one thing 
you want, my good fellow, or your .establishment 
will not be complete; you should persuade some 
£Edr lady to share your labours. Why a parsonage 
without a wife is like a— is like a kitchen without 
a oooL Excuse the homeliness of the simile, Rosa- 
mond." 

'< I am afraid I shall not haye time to look out 
for so important an appendage/' said Mr. Walde-> 

grave, smiling; ''you know I am going to Spain 

the end of next month." 

''Oh, well, you may meet your fiur £EKte on your 

travels. Never think too long about it. Happy's 

the wooing that's not long a-doing, you know." 
"Marry in haste, and repent at leisure, I am 

afraid is often a truer adage," said Colonel Lei- 



fiosamond had gathered up her work, and looked 
as if she was waiting to say good nighi Mr, Wal- 
degrave said it, and departed. 

The words he had said to her just when they 
were interrupted, had not been spoken with the 
slightest intention of feeling his way for the future. 
He meant simply what he said ; he at least had not 
forgotten the refusal he had met with, and though 
his feelings were all undianged, he determined he 
would not allow himself to be again deceived. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding a resolution not to 
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dvoU i^on fbe nbjeet, lie fionnd Uinaelf w^^ 
ifliat her answer would hsve been bat fiir fliat un- 
fiirtiiiiaie mtBcropboiu ^ She is teryy veiy chann- 
ing^" he flioog^t to hnnael^ '' and my reason folly 
a^roves my heart's dioiee» but— it is as wcH I 
should sse little more of her, lest I should be 
tempted to make anoQier mistake.'' And wiili an 
inepressible sigh he fineed his though in another 
dneetion* 

When Bosamond letiied toher room, she ooold 
not help feeling a wish that ancle Tom had been 
at a certain weDrknown Eastern dfy, or at least 
oa the high road to it^ rather than in NoifblkStreet 
that evening. ''And yet/' Ae thought to herseilf, 
''what ooold I have answered ? Ah, I know now, 
the Tnistake was mine, not his; bat I most choke 
before I coold tdl him so." She did not force her 
thooghts in another direotian, hot meditated long 
open what Mr. Waldegrare's feelings mig^ now 
be towards her. Were they only of.afiiaidlyna- 
toreP-^for of his friendshq> for her, and interest in 
her» she ooold not doabt — or did he still iwisb .ta 
make her his wife? would he ventnie to ask again 
if he ooold feel sore he would not be again re- 
fbsed P She ooold oome to no conohiBion. 

'' Well, I have nothing to oomplaisL o^" die said 
to herself; ''it is all my owndoing, and I am pro- 
perly poiushed. I know I shall see him in heaven. 
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where there will he no mistakes or misunderstand- 
mgs. 

But Rosamond was human ; her earthly hopes 
and feelings were not dead, and a few sad tears 
dropped from her eyes at the thought that after the 
next two or three weeks prohahly she and Mr. 
Waldegmre would meet no more during the rest 
of their time on earth. 
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CHAPTER XVULl. 

Mb. WALDBG&iLTB had told Miss Leioester she 
would give a great deal of pleasure if she would, 
duiing his absence, yisit some poor women in one of 
the workhouses, whom he had been in the habit of 
going to see. She was extremely glad to do so, and 
was preparing one morning for her visit there, 
when her cousin Caroline entered, looking rather 
disconsolate. 

** Mamma wiU not let me go with yon to the 
workhouse," were her first words. 

<< Well dear, we cannot help it then. Don't look 
so melancholy. Your patient obedience to your 
mother will one day meet with its reward, do not 
doubt; you know already you have been allowed 
one or two things we never expected, which I am 
sure have been won entirely by your own gentie 
submission.'' 

Caroline made no reply to this, but presenfly 
asked, " When do you think the day will be fixed 
for our starting ? I am so longing to be off fer 
Olenmona." 

Rosamond was not particularly longing for Olai- 
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mona just at that time, but she answeredi '* Well, 
I suppose soon ; I kno^ papa is getting very anxious 
for home, but he thinks it better to remain here 
till the time of the house is out| on Arthur's ac- 
count" 

''And what day will you go to Sunninghill P'' 

" Not till Mr. Waldegrave returns. He has pro- 
mised Lady Harkham to give her one daythere; so 
we shall all go down together whatever day suits 
him best." 

''Ohy that will be very nice," said Oaroline 
brightening. '' I like Mr. Waldegrave so much ; I 
wonder you- have said so little about him, Bosa. 
You never told me half how nice he was, though 
you know him so welL" 

" You see I left you to find out his charms for 
yourself." 

''Did you hear that I dined here when you 
were in Paris, and met him P" 

"Yes." 

" It was so kind of uncle Arthur ; he would make 
me come because all my people were dining out. 
There was nobody but Arthur and Mr. Walde- 
grave ; I did not much like, though, sitting at the 
head of the table, which undo made me do^ and I 
could not help feeling all the time that Mr. Walde- 
grave must be hating me because I was not you." 

"Oh, you silly child!" 

T 
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. '^TV^IlylreaUydid. Then after dinner I enjoyed 
80 mneh hearing them talk. I should like only to 
have listened, but uncle Arthur would draw me in 
by: afiking me qujortions/' 

'* I heard all about it/' said Bosamond, smiling^ 
'* both fiom papa and Mr. Waldegrave/' 

''Oh, Bosa, and did Mr. Waldegraye think me 
very awkward, and very stupid, and very P" 

*' I shan't telle you what he tiiought. Look, will 
you do something for me, for I am rather in a 
hurry. See if you can persuade that basket to hold 
all those small packets of tea and sugar ; it will 
require neat packing." 

OaroUne got them all in, and then said ''she 
must go, for her mother had told her she wanted 
her that morning.'' 

" Well, good bye dear," said Rosamond kissing 
her. " I shall see you to-morrow; we dine with yon, 
you knowP" 

" Yes ; but there is to be a dinner parfy, so I 
shall not get muioh of you." 

Caroline had but just gone when Arthur en- 
tered ; he had promised to walk with his sister to 
the poorhouse. " I met Oaroline on the stairs," 
he said, "looking rather doleful; is anything 
wrong?" 

** Nothing particular, only she wished very much 
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to go with me to vitdt these poor people, and her 
mother will not allow her to do so/' 

^'Weil, I think aunt Gasoline might have let 
her go with ydu if she was so anadons to visit these 
old tabbies, I dare say she would not have wanted 
to go a second time. She is a very good girl — Caro- 
line — always ready to do anything for one; ^nd far 
sounder in the temper than Addy, I thinL'' 

Rosamond smiled to herself at this last remark ; 
for it was only since the rising of a certain &it star 
this season, by name Constance Gascoyne, that flaws 
had been discovered in Adelaide which had never 
been remarked before. 

''I.wishy Rosa,'' continued Arthur, ''you could 
get me off this big dinner in Lowndes Square to- 
morrow ; it will be a great bore." 

"1 don't see how you can avoid going without 
offending our unde and aunt after having said you 
would go; but what makes you suddenly think it 
will be a bore P I suppose you have got some other 
invitation that you like better ; is that it P" 

** Why you see the thing is the — ^the Ghiscoynes 
have asked me : now, I could not go when they 
asked me before, and it's rather awkward having 
to dedine again, you know." 

"I don't see that, when you have a previouft 
engagement ; but we will talk of it as we go along. 
I want to be off now." 

T 2 
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''I hope you don't expect me to carry that 
basket P " said Arthur^ eyeing the aforesaid basket 
suspidonsly. 

''Never in jny wildest moments dreamt of soeh 
a thing/' 

"Then who iaP" 

"lam/' 

" Ton know I can't allow that ; why don't you 
make one of the servants come and carry it P " 

" Why should I take one of the servants away 
from their work to do what I can do myself P " 

"What's in itP" said he, raising the cover. 
"Ghrocer's parcels!" in a very disgusted voice. 
"Beally, Bosa, you should remember that you are 
not at Glenmona, where you can do as you please, 
but in London." 

" Well now," said Rosamond, laughing, " I am 
sorry my poor basket offends you. I think it a very 
presentable one ; I got it on purpose, and really I 
cannot leave my tea and sugar behind me ; " and 
she took up the basket. 

"Fancy the descendant of all the Mendozas 
walking down Begent Street with a basket of 
groceries on her arm." 

"But I am not going to walk down Begent 
Street." 

"No, I should think not; I shall take you 
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through all the lanes and back places I can. Come 
fheiiy give me the monster/' 

" No, no ; I shall carry it myself." 

" No, you shan't ; come give it to me." 

« No, indeed." 

" You must — I will have it." 

Exeunt, struggling for the basket. 

When Mr. Waldegrave returned from Cornwall, 
he and Rosamond met two or three times before a 
day could be fixed for the expedition to Lady 
Markham's nursery. He found Colonel Leicester 
and his daughter take so warm an interest in all he 
told them concerning the state of things in his new 
parish, that he unreservedly discussed with them 
his hopes and plans for [the future, his various 
projects for the improvement of the long-neglected 
people, and so fiill was he of these, that he quite 
forgot certain resolutions which he had formed on 
another subject during his short absence. The first 
of July was a very beautiful'day, and Caroline 
Howard, in high spirits, arrived in Norfolk Street 
in her fi^ther's carriage immediately after breakfast, 
to take up Eosamond and Mr. Waldegrave. They 
were then to proceed to Ghrosvenor Place for Lady 
Markham, and from thence to the railway station, 
to take the train to Sunninghill. 

"What is your big book, dear?" said Rosamond, 
as she got into the carriage. 
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"* The Daisy Chain/'* 

**Ohf your beloved 'Daisy Ghain;' I should have 
thought you had it by heart/' 

"Not quite," said Caroline, laughing. "I 
brought it to read in the train, for I don't like 
talking." 

"That is a hint, I suppose, that you are not 
to be spoken to," said Mr. Wald^rave. "I am 
quite disappointed, for I had intended to take the 
opportunity of describing to you Idlydell Rectory, 
which you were kind enough to wish to hear o£'' 

" Oh, tell me now," said Caroline, eagerly. 
" lilydell, what a pretty name." 

"There is near the house a very pretty dell, 
through which runs a small streiam, what you 
would call a bum in Argyleshire," said Mr. Walde- 
grave, turning to Bosamond, "and eady in spring 
the banks are quite covered with hliesof the valley, 
they told me, in full bloom ; hehce the name of 
LilydeU." 

" Oh, how delightful," said Caroline, and as she 
said the words, the carnage stopped ^i Sir Henry 
Markham's door. Lady Markham appeared imme- 
diatdy, and came out to the carriage door, but she 
did not look ready to accompany them. 

" What a lovely morning," she said. " I regret 
very much that X cannot go with you as I hoped to 
have done, but Sir Henry said he had taken tickets 
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yesterday for tiie ooneert at the Grystal Palace this 
afternoon, so I must go with him ; he has not often 
a holiday; but certainly I am much disappointed at 
not being able to go to Sunninghill ; especially as 
this I fear is your last day/' she said, addressing 
herself to Mr. Waldegrave. 

"Yes," he said, "my time is now so short in 
London, that I am afraid I could not name another 
day ; but I believe I know all the business you 
want me to do to-day, and I will try and settle it 
all to the best of my ability/' 

"Thanks; it has happened yery unfortunately 
for me, but I know,'' she added, smjUng, "you will 
scold me if I grumble. But I must not detain you 
now, for fear you lose the train. Miss Howard, I 
hope you wiU come soon and teU me what you 
think of all my children; and will you, Miss 
Leicester, tell Mis. Mason they are to have a treat 
of strawberries to-day, and I shall hope to hear a 
good account of them alL Farewell." 

Lady Markham re-entered the house, and Hkej 
drove off. Rosamond expressed her regret, and 
Garoline opined that Sir Henry was a very dis** 
agreeable man. 

"Do not judge him too hastily, Miss Caroline," 
said Mr. Waldegrave. "He is certainly rather 
peculiar ; but I think his wife's extreme gentleness 
and unselfishness are not without their effect upon 
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him. Though he never speaks of it, I know how 
mooh he £dt the death of their diild; luad that loss, 
which seems to have made her still more gentle, 
tender, and sympathising, had the opposite 6£Eect 
upon him, and seemed for a time at least to have 
frozen up his better feelings. But at times he 
relaxes a good deal. On one occasion when Lady 
Markham had yielded her own wishes to attend 
upon his, he called her as she was leaving the room 
at night, and said, 'Here, here's something^ for 
your brats,* and presented her with twenty 
pounds.'' 

"The twenty pounds was very nice," said 
Caroline; " but what a rdbgh coarse way of giving 
it." 

''Oh, that was only meant in joke; and Lady 
Markham has hopes of gettmg him down to the 
nurseiy some day, when she thinks he will be 
interested." 

" Well, I'm very glad he's not coming to-day, at 
all events," said Caroline, laughing. 

Arrived at Sunninghill, Mr. Waldegrave pro- 
ceeded about the business he had to transact, while 
Miss Leicester,according to Lady Markham'srequest, 
examined the elder children as to what &ey had 
been taught, made particular enquiries about her 
own and Arthur's child, and, having discussed 
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various matters with the matron, joined Caroline, 
who was playing with the younger ones. 

When all business was over, the whole party 
went to work at &e interesting employment of 
strawberry picking, which seemed almost as great a 
treat to the elder children as &e eating of them 
afterwards. The day wore pleasantly away, and 
the time of departure approached. Mr. Waldegrave 
and Bosamond were now sitting together at the end 
of the garden, and were certainly not thinking of 
the hour, when Mrs. Mason at last said to. Caroline, 
** Pray excuse me. Miss Howard, but the train at 
.half-past seven is the last one up to London to- 
night, and I am afraid unless you go directly you 
will lose it; you have a good bit to walk, and it is 
generally pretty punctual." 

Caroline immediately ran down the garden, 
calling to her cousin, " Come, Bosa, if you don't 
come directly we shall lose the train; you've for- 
gotten the hour." 

They jumped up quickly, and after very hurried 
good-byes, set off for Qie station; but before they 
reached it they saw the train coming up. 

" I will run on," said Mr. Waldegrave, " and 
beg them to wait," and he arrived just as the train 
drew up to Qie platform. He looked into every 
carriage as eagerly as if he was looking for some 
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friend, but did not find what he wanted till 
&e very last oaniage, which was empty; then 
he held the door of that open till the guard came 
to shut it. 

^' Wait one minute, if you please ; there are two 
ladies just coming/' and the next iiistant OaroUne, 
panting and laughing, rushed up, followed rather 
more decorously by Bosamond, tiiough she, 
too, was quite out of breath. In another moment 
they were in the carriage, the door shut, and the 
train o£P. 

"Why did you dioose this "carriage P" said 
Caroline. 

"Because it was empty,*' replied Mr. Walde- 
grave. 

" Papa says you should never go in the first or 
last carriage in the railway, because they are the 
most dangerous in case of aliy accident;" and with 
this pleasing remark, Oaroline, who did not look 
much alarmed, subsided into Ihe comer, and open- 
ing the " Daisy Chain,'' was speedily buried in the 
sayings and doings of the May family. 

Mr. Waldegrave, stooping close to Bosamond, 
resumed a conversation whibh had been interrupted 
when they were so suddenly summoned in the 
gaiden. It is not always very easy to hear in a 
railway carriage; but we do not think Bosamond 
lost anything that the gentleman was saying to her, 
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and by the motion of her lips it appeared that she 
occasionally said a few words in reply, &ough they 
seemed scarcely necessary to one who could read the 
expression of her speaking countenance. Though 
hbr head bent lower and lower it was not tamed 
away, and at last she raised her eyes for one moment 
to Mr. Waldegrave's face ; after that look he took 
her hand, and there did not appear to be much more 
said. Her hand was still clasped in his, when 
slackening speed gave notice that they were 
approaching their journey's end ; but no one in this 
carriage seemed aware of tiie feet, so that they 
were all startled by the request of '' Tickets, 
please.'' 

** What! are we in London already?'^ exclaimed 
Caroline; ''we don't seem to have been fiye 
minutes." 

*' And all safe, too," isaid Mr. Waldegrave, 
smiling, as he handed her out. He drew Bosa- 
mond's arm within his own, and said in a low 
voice, " May I go back with you to Norfolk Street? 
I must see Colonel Leicester to-night." 

'*Yes," was her reply; "but I thixik I can 
answer for papa." 

Mr. Howard's carriage was in waiting, and the 
footman said to Miss Leicester, ^ Mrs. Howard 
desired me to say, ma'am, that she begs you will 
come to Lowndes Square." 
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'' No/' was on Bosamond's lips/ when the man 
oontinnedy ^'The Colonel is dining there, ma'am, 
and Mis. Howard hopes the Bey. Mr. Waldegraye 
will come also/' 

So to Lowndes Sqnare the whole pariy proceeded. 
They found Mrs. Howard dressed for a balL Her 
dress was very becoming; she was aware of it, 
and felt pleased with herself and eveiybody else. 
She received Mr. Waldegraye most graciously, 
kissed her daughter and niece, and hoped they 
had had a happy day. ''I thought you would 
all be so hungry," said she, ''I ordered them 
to bring up a tray wi& something substantial 
along with the tea, for I suppose you have not had 
much dinner." 

Ck)lonel Leicester now in answer to a request 
from Mr. Waldegrave, said to his sister, "Caroline, 
win you allow me to go into the back drawing- 
room for a few minutes with Mr. Waldegrave P" 

"Certainly." 

The deep flush which spread over Bosamond's 
£EU3e escaped observation in the fading light; and 
the slightly nervous hurry in her manner, so unlike 
her usual quiet self-possession, had scarcely 
attracted notice, when Colonel Leicester, opening 
one of the folding doors between the drawing-rooms, 
called, " Rosamond." 
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jShe rose without a word, and obeyed the 
sonmioiis. 

Then Mrs. Howard exdaimedy ^'Dear me, 
what is all this about? nothing wrong, I hope. 
Caroline, do you know what is the matter?'' 

** No, mamma,'' she replied ; but as the words 
passed her lips a sudden bought darted into her 
mind, " oh, could it be possible," but she said no 
more. 

Before curiosity had reached ,the burstii^ 
point, &e door again opened, and the trio issued 
forth. 

Colonel Leicester went straight up to his sister^ 
and said, " Caroline, &ere is no time for secrecy, 
even if we wished it ; but I am proud to present to 
you this gentleman, who will shortly become my 
son, and consequently your nephew." 

Although Mrs. Howard was inexpressibly taken 
by surprise, and moreover, by no means sure 
whether she was quite pleased or not, she speedily 
regained her presence of mind, aiid addressed some 
kind and flattering words to Mr. Waldegrave, 
while she affectionately embraced Bosamond, 
at the same time scolding her for having been 
so dose about her aSiairs. Fortunately the lady 
is not expected to say much on such occasions, 
and besides, Kosamond was being nearly suffocated 
by Caroline, who had thrown herself upon her. 
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and between every kiss repeated, ''Oh, Bosa, I 
am so happy, so happy, so very, very much 
delighted,'' and then timidly held out her hand to 
Mr. Wald^grave. 

Order had been a little restored, when Adelaide, 
who had been at her toilette, made her appearance. 
She was beautifiilly dressed, and wonld have looked 
yery pretty, but that her comitenance bore an 
unpleasant, displeased expression/' 

'* Oh, Adelaide,'' said hei^ oonsin, ''the sight of 
you in your ball dress reminds me of what I had 
promised to do, and have quite forgotten. I hope 
you will forgiye me ; Arthur told me at breakfast 
this morning, he had promised you .a bouquet for 
the ball to-night, but that he had entirely forgotten 
to order it, and as he was to be at the barracks all 
day, he begged me to get one for you; I folly 
intended bringing you a bunch of roses and pinks 
fix)m the garden at Sunninghill, but to confess the 
truth, I never thought more of it, till the sight of 
you reminded me« I throw myself upon your 
mercy." 

Adelaide was not much pleased by this explana- 
tion, but only said, " I am sure it does not the least 
signify, I don't care two straws about it." 

"Well Addy," said her fEither, "here's apiece 
of news for you to make up for the loss of your 
bouquet ; you are always interested about marriages ; 
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erne of your Mends ha9 jost annoimoed hers^^-^now 
giiess.V 

** I'm sure I donH know/' said Adelaide, ratiier 
Grossly^ and looked, though she did not say, ** nor 
oare either. I hate guessing/' 

As Mr. Howard saw his daughter was a little 
out of humour^ he felt quite inclined to tease her; 
hut GaroUney who could not restrain herself, ex- 
elaimed, '' Oh, Addy, it's Rosa." 

''Rosamond! really I" said Adelaide, her lode 
of discontent changing into one of surprise. 

'' Yes, it is Rosamond," said Colonel Leicester; 
'' so I think you must excuse her forgetting your 
bouquet, or lay the blame where it is due, on this 
gentleman." 

Rosamond was > now very anxious to get home, 
for she longed to be alone. She would not accept of 
her aunt's offer of the carriage, but walked to 
Norfcdk Street with her fether and Mr. Walde- 
grave. It was not a great distance, but during 
tiiat short walk much was arranged. Where &ere 
is but one htort and one mind, things do not take 
long to settle. The Spanish expedition was not to 
be given up, — oh, no* Then the marriage must be 
in three weeks; would not that huny her sadly P A 
little, perhaps, but she would be ready. When 
they returned from Spain, Mr. Waldegrave must go 
immediately to his post in Cornwall, and he could 
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not leave it certainly for many months. It might be 
a year before Bosamond conld revisit her dear 
Glenmona* 

'^Though you might not be able to get away 
before that time/' said Colonel Leicester^ slyly, 
'^Bosamond conld come to me ; she will have so 
mneh to arrange at Glenmona if she goes off now in 
this hnrxied style/' The look on the feces of both, 
at this proposition/ amused Colonel Leicester, and 
made him laugh* ** WeH, at all events, I shall 
separate you now, while I have the power ; it is 
time to say good night/' 

Mr. Waldegrave had already said it twice, but 
still lingered ; however, now, after a few more last 
words, he departed. 

That night, as Colonel Leicester folded his 
daughter in his arms, and blessed her, she said, 
*' Dearest fether, pray for me, that this exceeding 
happiness may not draw away my heart from the 
Giver of it, but that I may live more than I have 
ever yet done to His glory. I know that Herbert 
will be a great help to me in leading the risen hfe, 
but I fear to lean too much even upon him ; I know 
a little, only a little, of the deceitfulness of my own 
heart, and I know Ihe corruption of our nature too 
often induces us to turn to evil what God gives for 
good; I tremble lest my happiness should make 
Christ less 'all in aU.'" 
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" That very dread, my ohild, will, by Gh)d's grace, 
I trofit, preserve yon ; and you can so tmly and 
without fear ask God's blessing upon your union 
with Mr. Waldegrave." 

" Yes, papa, that indeed — ^indeed I ban," 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Bosamokd's happiness was muoh too great, and 
rested on too firm a foundation for her to be at all 
iaxmbled by what are commonly called small worries, 
and she bore with the greatest patience her aunt's 
frequioit remonstrances at the hurried manner in 
which everything was to be done. 

^ Beally, my dear, there never was such a thing 
heard of as a young lady in your condition of life 
marr3ring without a trousseau," 

** Dear aunt, I have plenty of good clothes ; and 
really, when you consider that I am to be married 
on the 23rd, I have no time to devote to milliners 
and dressmakers ; besides, as a clergyman's wife, I 
should have no use for finery." 

** Why, I find Mr. Waldegrave's living is in an 
excellent neighbourhood. He tells me Ihe greatest 
part of Lord Thombury's property is in his parish ; 
our friends, the Tremayne's, too, are very near you ; 
and of course, when it is known who you are, 
everybody will call upon you ; but I suppose Mr. 
Waldegrave thinks it wrong to visit any but the 
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poor; so you will never mix with any of your own 

'^ OI19 1 assure you yon are quite mistaken ; he 
considers it just as muoh a part of a clergyman's 
duty to be well acquainted with his rich parishioners 
as his poor ones; their souls are not less precious, 
and often require much more watching over/' 

"Well, Mr. Waldegrave is certainly a very 
gentlemanlike person, and I dare say will be very 
popular, if he does not go into extremes ; but my 
dear, what a wild goose chase this is you are going 
after to Spain. It was all very well for Mr. Walde- 
grave, if he had been a bachelor, but your going is 
quite preposterous, and very dangerous too, I think. 
I wonder your father allows it. Why you could not 
accept Lady Gascoyne's kind offer of going to their 
pretty little place in Kent, and spend your honey- 
moon quietly and properly like other people, I 
can't think" 

Rosamond laughed. ''We are to have six- 
and-thirty hours of honeymoon at Dover, before 
crossing the Channel, which I think will be quite 
long enough. It seems to me Qisi the end, if not 
the aim of honeymoons generally, must be to get 
flioroughly tired of each other's company; now you 
see we shall be much too busy for such an unfortu- 
nate result. Oh, I would not give up our Spanish 
expedition for anything." 

u 2 
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'' Well," said Mis. Howard, in a tone of half 
piqn^ ** I know there is no nse in aigning with 
you about anything you have detennined upon ; ** 
adding more good hnmoniedlyy '^but you will not 
be your own mistress now so much as you have 
been. However, there is one thing Pm sure you 
will agree with me about — your poor &ther ; really, 
Hosamond, I do not know what he is to do without 
you. I cannot bear to think of his goiag bade to 
Glenmona all alone. I wanted him to spend the 
rest of the sommer with us ; but he won'f 

''Yes, indeed; I have thought much of dear 
papa, and I fear at first he will be rather lonely ; 
but I have Ihe comfort of knowing that he is so 
perfectly pleased and satisfied with my marriage. 
He will have a great deal to do when he gets home 
which will keep him occupied, and I shall write to 
him constantly. Then there is one thing I shall 
insist upon,'' continued Bosamond, smiling; ''not- 
withstanding that I am not to be my own mistress 
now, which is, that Herbert must have a holiday 
every year, and if possible it shall always be spent 
at Glenmona; and I intend it to be a part of the 
settlements that papa is to be every winter with us 
in Cornwall.*' 

"Well, I highly approve of that. I see you will 
continue to manage everything and everybody, as 
you have done ever since you were nine years old. 
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Wliat an imperious monkey you were to be sure, 
when you came back from Spain/' 

**1 must have been very insufferable Aen, I 
should think; but one thing certainly is true, — 
that of all the troublesome people I have ever had 
to deal with, I have never found one more difficult 
to manage than mysel£'' 

At this moment a note was brought in to Bosa^ 
mond, and as she read it a shade passed over her 
teice, but it quickly cleared off; and she said to 
Mrs. Howard, '' I am so sorry, dear aunt, as you 
are to be wilh us to-day, that Mr. Waldegrave says 
he has so much to do, he finds he cannot come to 
dinner.'' 

" And you have not seen him to-day P" 

** No ; but he knows that I would rather not see 
him, than at the cost of his leaving his work un- 
done." 

"Well," said Mrs. Howard, '*if you are satis- 
fied, thaf s enough ; but I must say / think such 
coolness not very lover-lika" 

Arthur loved his sister much too truly not to 
rejoice in her happiness ; nevertheless he could not 
help lamentmg in some degree the loss he should 
himself sustain by her marriage, and tried to con- 
sole himself by taking every possible opportunity 
of tormenting her and Mr. "Waldegrave. 

"Do you know," he said, addressing the latter 
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in Bosamond's presenoe, ^'thai Mrs. Howard says 
she is quite certain that Bosamond's chief reason 
for marrying yon is, tiiat she may get this expedi- 
tion to Spain ; and I added that her perfect know- 
ledge of the language wonld probably enter into 
your calculations, as it would save you so mnch 
trouble/' 

'^Yes, indeed/' said Mr. Wald^aye smiling; 
** your sister's knowledge of the language will be of 
immense service to me, and will enable me, I hope» 
to be of greater use on this occasion than I could 
otherwise expect." 

** And it is quite true/' said Bosamondy laughing, 
''that I am charmed wi& the prospect of going to 
Spain ; there is no doubt of that." 

"Well," continued Arthur, "the firat thing I 
expect to hear is, that you are bo& in prison your- 
selves, for meddling with things that don't concern 
you; and then papa and I shall have to beside 
the Foreign Office night and day, for rescue, and 
get hold of some poor M.P., who wants to bring 
himself into notice, to make a speech on your case. 
The Bev. Mr. Waldegrave and his young and 
lovely bride I religious persecution! intolerant 
bigotry ; imminent danger ! Why, it would make 
quite a sensation ; the Times would have an article 
upon it; and then, when at last you had beeoa 
rescued with infinite difficulty from the £uigs of 
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the priests, what a reception you would haye on 
your retam ; no end of dumers, and meetmgSy and 
testimonials 1 I declare it would not be a bad 
spec." 

** I do not think we can spare time on this occa- 
sion to be made martyrs of," said Rosamond ; ** so 
we shall escape the testimonials on our return." 

"By the bye, Herbert," said Arthur, "I must 
not forget to giye you a piece of advice ; but I 
must just remark en pernancy that I am glad you 
have got such a good name as Herbert. I never 
could have patronised you if you had had a horrid 
name ; but one need not be ashamed of a brother- 
in-law called Herbert Waldegrave." 

"Thank you; but what is your piece of ad- 
vice?" 

" That you never say no to Bosainond ; she has 
never been contradicted since she was bom ; so I 
should not advise you to begin now." 

" Thank you again ; forewarned forearmed." 

" Oh, for the shorthand writer I have so often 
longed for," said Rosamond. 

"What! to take down my improving conversa- 
tion. But you are both so slow ; I can't get you 
to bristle up at anything ; so to be serious, I wish 
you would tell me, Herbert — ^you whom I believe 
to be a conscientious individual — ^how do you recon- 
cile it to yourself taking away Rosamond from usP 
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I say, Rosa, what is to become of the poor dear 
old governor^ to say nothing of my unworthy sel^ 
without you? I deolaie, if it was not for him, I 
would not go down to Glenmona this autumn ; it 
will seem such a desert'' 

** I assure you, Arthur/' said Mr. Waldegrave, 
'^ I am not insensible to the sacrifice your &ther is 
making for me. I hope to prove/' he added^ looking 
at Bosamondy 'Hhat I am aware of its value ; but 
you must not speak as if you were going to lose 
your sister altogether. I hope no year will pass 
without our meetingi if it so pleases God." 

''And then, dear Arthur/' said Rosamond, and 
she spoke earnestly and warmly, for she knew 
Arthur was serious, " remember that in marrying 
Herbert, I am giving you a brother, and papa 
another son. Dear papa already looks upon him as 
such ; and you will now have two homes ; you must 
promise us to remember that, — one in Cornwall as 
well as Glenmona." 

"Well, well," said Arthur, "I suppose it's all 
right; a man with a sister like mine can't expect to 
keep her to himself all her days ; and I must say, 
Herb^, though you are the only fellow I ever met 
who made me look down upon myself stall I know 
no one whom I would rather see my sister married 
to. There, now, I could not say more if you were 
the Prince of Wales himself! " 
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"Indeed, I think not," said Mr. Waldegrave, 
smiling. 

"But, Bosa, there is another person who is a 
loser by your marriage ; though she does not say a 
word of her own disappointment, I know it is a 
very great one to Caroline — ^I mean losing her visit 
to Glenmona ; she had really quite Uved upon the 
thoughts of it, poor girl." 

" Ah, yes, I fear it is ; but Herbert and I have 
already arranged a plan for gettmg her soon to 
lalydell, to which I hope my aunt will not object." 

"Ah, I'm glad to hear it ; I thought lovers never 
thought of anybody but themselves." 

'^As I have been the cause of her disappoint- 
ment," said Mr. Waldegrave, "I felt myself botmd 
to make what reparation I could, and it will give me 
very great pleasure, as well as Rosamond, to have 
her with us." 

" She is an uncommonly good girl, I assure you, 
and not valued at home, I think, as she deserves to 
be ; but I cannot stay here chattering any longer ; I 
must be at the barracks at three. By the bye, Bosa, 
did Herbert tell you that he had deputed me to 
make all the arrangements about the carriage for 
Wednesday ; so I may as well tell you, that you 
must submit to the pomp and vanity of four horses ; 
for I shall start you off in good style at all events ; 
and if you choose to crawl about afterwards in 
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Cornwall in a donkey-oart, why I oan't hdp 
it." 

^^Oh, I shall not interfere/' said Eosamond, 
laughing ; " that is not my department" 

Mrs. Howard had several times begged her nieoe 
to allow the arrangements for the marriage (to use 
her favorite phrase) to be like those of other people, 
and Eosamond had always answered that she 
wkhed everything to be done as her father Uked 
best ; and that he had kindly agreed to her wish 
that it should be very quiet. However, except that 
the party did not exceed twenty, instead of the fifty 
or sixiy that Mrs. Howard would like to have 
assembled, she not only allowed that she conld 
find no fault, but that really she had never seen a 
prettier or more interestmg wedding. 

Few couples had ever stood before the altar to 
take those solemn vows alter deeper thought, more 
earnest prayer and self-examination; and at the 
same time, with less anxiety for their future than 
did Rosamond and Mr. Waldegrave. He, a true 
and faithful ambassador for Christ, knew that in 
uniting himself to Miss Leicester, he was taking 
one who would be to him a help, not a hindrance 
in his Master's work, the advance of which was 
ever the first thought in Herbert Waldegrave's 
mind. Bosamond had told him of the events of 
her past life, and he had told her he did not desire 
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the passionate adoration she had latisfaed upon 
Frederick de Yere. He believed and rejoiced in the 
belief that now her highest and deepest love was 
given to One whom he ever wished and endeavoured 
should be first in all things. Mr. Waldegrave 
examined himsdf too closely^ and prayed too con- 
stantly fer the light of the Holy Spirit^ not to have 
seen, in some measure^ why his mercifdl Father 
had for so long denied him the desire of his heart ; 
and now that this Aiuch longed-for blessing vf as 
about to be bestowed upon him, he besought with 
trembling earnestness that the malice of his soul's 
great Enemy, aided by his own corruptions, might 
not turn it into a snare. It was only so lately that 
he had allowed himself (as he thought) to love 
Bosamond, that he was startled at the strength of 
the feeling. She had ever been his only love ; and 
he knew that without the keeping of the Holy 
Spirit, the tendency of the human heart is too often 
to abuse God's graciouiS gifts ; and instead of being 
used to His glory, they are so perverted as to draw 
away our affections from Him, and chain them 
down to earth and earthly things. But though the 
true Ohristian must often rejoice in trembling when 
he remembers his own weakness, and the power 
of his enemies, still he knows the strength of the 
Lord is his ; and it was with humble joy and con- 
fidence that Mr. Waldegrave asked for the presence 
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of his beloyed Sayiour, and the reoMsed sense of it 
at his maniage. 

Sosamond's thoughts and prayers before pre- 
senting herself at the altar were^ in the main, very 
similar to those of her betrothed, making allowance 
for the diflEerence of their dispositions; but now that 
the day had come when her fiEtther was to give her 
away, she felt very acutely that there was no happi- 
ness on earth without a drawback. Without the 
slightest vanity or oyer-estimation of what she had 
been to him, she knew that her loss would be 
great ; and she could hardly bear to think of him 
in his lonely home. For though she had good 
hopes that Arthur would try now to be more of 
a companion to his father, still he could not be 
much at Glenmona ; and she felt very sad at the 
reflection that her happiness should cause any 
sacrifice on the part of her dearly loved father. 
*^ But papa is so unselfish,^' she said to herself ; *^ I 
know he would not have it otherwise ; and then 
when we are together he will be so happy to have 
Herbert too.'' Nevertheless, when the moment of 
departure came, the calmness and serenity with 
which Bosamond had gone through the whole cere- 
mony quite forsook her ; and when she was told 
that all was ready, and Arthur's four horses dancing 
with impatience at the door, her warm and vehe- 
ment nature would have way, and she clung passion- 
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ately to her Mher, as if she ootild not tear herself 
from him^ while he, on his part, seemed imable to 
release her from his farewell embrace. But now it 
is over, and she is in the carriage, — another moment, 
one more look, and she is gone. Then her hand 
was taken, and she heard a gentle whisper, *' My 
own Bosamond; my precious wife." She raised 
her head, and it was aa nnmistakeable look of happi- 
ness that answered those sweet words. Thus closely 
entwined in this life are joy and sorrow ; but there 
is a time coming when ''there will be no more 
sorrow," and all will be joy. 

The year after Rosamond's marriage Colonel 
Leicester, who was alone at Glenmona, had ridden 
over to Achnacraig one fine October day to see Mrs. 
Grant. The season had been a very wet one, and 
the poor old lady had been suffering much from 
her rheumatic pains. '' You must really think seri- 
ously of Rosamond's plan," said Colonel Leicester, 
" and try a spring in Cornwall ; you have no idea 
how charming the climate is ; I am sure it would do 
you all the good in the world." 

''Ah, dear Rosamond has written most kindly 
about it ; but it is such a journey, I don't think I 
could ever accomplish it, much as I should like to 
find myself under her roof." 
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** 0\ like many ofiier things you wonld find the 
anticipation worse than the reality. It is a good st^, 
certainly, from here ; but she and Herbert have 
made out all youp route for you, and are going to 
send it you in writing. You are to be a week on the 
road." 

''Well/' said Mrs. Grant, smiling, ''we must 
think about it when the time draws nearer. I think 
Susan would like it." 

" Yes ; and you know Rosamond says she won't 
let Susan come without you." 

" Fm sure it is most kind of her and her husband 
to wish to have such an infirm useless old body as 
I am. Have you heard the last day or two how 
she is going on and the baby P" 

"As well as possible ; I had a few lines from 
Bosa herself this morning." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes ; but she says her husband had taken the 
best means of preventing her writing too much by 
making a desk of himself on the occasion ; that he 
was kneeling by her couch, holding the book on 
which she was writing." 

" Very lover-like indeed," said Mrs. Grani 

" Yes," replied Colonel Leicester ; " I made some 
remark of the kind when I was with them, and 
Rosamond said, laughing, that the time between 
their engagement and marriage had been so short, 
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that they had no opportimity for playing ihe 
loyersy and so they were doing it now." 

''But seriously, dear Mrs. Grant, I do hope you 
will see &em some day in their own house, for 
Waldegrave is so modest and retiiing, that he 
requires to be seen at home to be known, for there 
he must, in a certain degree, oome forward; and 
though a casual visitor might think Rosamond was 
the most prominent, I know that she refers in 
eyerything to her husband. There is an air of peace 
and harmony that pervades that house, that is very 
refreshing to meet with in a world like this." 

'' I do rejoice to hear of dear Eosamond's happi- 
ness," said Mrs. Grant; ''and it is happiness 
grounded on a sure foundation." 

" Yes, truly ; for they both serve the same Master ; 
and I beUeve the first and most earnest desire of 
each is to do 'His will, and promote His glory ; and 
that, you know my dear friend, is the only true 
happiness, even upon earth. Would that the world 
would believe it. But now I must say fieurewell ; I 
have so much to do before leaving home. I shall, 
however, if possible, call and see you again before I 
go. 

" Oh, I hope, so indeed. You do not go before the 
end of JSTovember, do you P" 

" I had not intended it ; but Bosa is so set upon 
my being present at the christening of &eir boy, 
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which they do not wish to delay, that I have pro- 
mised to start in a fortnight. I mnst he a few days 
in London on my way ; and I am to take my nieoe 
Caroline down with me to Cornwall. Ske is to be 
the godmother. 

'^And what is the dear infant to he calledP" 
^'Ahy can you not guess P" and something very 
bright glistened in Colonel Lricester*s eye, though 
he smiled as he answered, '' AiiFRED." 
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